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Editorial Comment 


Toward Unity 


“There is no breach in the fellowship of our 
national life so deep as that created by difference 
in educational opportunities,” said the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in a debate on a White Paper in 
the House of Lords. 

We who are “educated” little realize how peo- 
ple without education feel toward such people. 
It is a factor in a complex of other cultural preju- 
dices and influences. It may well have the attention 
of thoughtful investigators. It is a matter to be 
taken seriously into account as schools consider 
their programs of public relations. 


Cumulative Records 


Cumulative records served a great many needs 
during the war. School men were constantly called 
upon for reports of men who had been in the 
schools a quarter century ago as well as those who 
reached the age of 18 and so coming under the 
selective service act. The services of such cumu- 
lative records were impressed upon all school 
men at that time. Now is the time to examine the 
facilities for keeping permanently such records. 
Once more it is possible to buy and build equip- 
ment. Every school should have a fireproof vault 
for the security of the records of its children. 


More Muscle 


“In the spring a young man’s fancy turns lightly 
to love . . .” or so it is said. Anyway, we have a 
precedent for noting the fact that the time of the 
year does affect a man’s feelings. As the 20th Na- 
tional Council sat last April, your Editor won- 
dered how much of the action of the Council was 
affected by the fact that it was springtime rather 
than midwinter, the usual time of the Council 
meeting. 

For the Council ran away from its official leader- 
ship, in a sense. It planned bigger projects than a 
conservative fiscal administration would have rec- 
ommended. Faced in the closing periods of the 
Council with the fact that more money would be 
needed to finance the enlarged program of service 


and leadership, the Council voted to raise the an- 
nual dues. 

Such an amendment required a two-thirds ma- 
jority, according to the constitution. It seemed 
likely that as springtime waned and the inspira- 
tional fellowship of the Council was missed, there 
would be less urge to raise the dues. It must have 
been, however, that the flame of the Council fires 
was carried and spread. This issue of the PHI 
DELTA Kappan (see page 325ff.) carries the news 
that all the recommendations of the Council have 
been adopted, receiving the constitutional ma- 
jority. 

The sober judgment of the fraternity thus ex- 
pressed opens the way for larger achievements. 
The will to work is being demonstrated also in 
the work of individual men and local chapters. 


The Budget for the Magazine 


While we are talking about money, let us note 
the fact that printing costs have gone up 25 per 
cent since the budget for this magazine was made 
up. Nine issues of the PHt DELTA KAPPAN are 
published each school year. You will understand 
if the next two issues have fewer pages than you 
like to see. Like you, we try to make both ends 
meet. If you want a bigger and better magazine, 
of course you will make that possible by having 
everybody pay dues for the next year at the in- 
creased rate cheerfully and promptly. For the mag- 
azine shares the rest of the life of the fraternity. 


Recognition 


Forty public school teachers were honored 
guests for an evening dinner, music, recognition 
service, and recreation, at the Methodist Church 
in Gainesville, Florida. Two hundred people at- 
tended. The description of the occasion by A. R. 
Mead in the November Peabody Journal of Educa- 
tion concludes with the statement: 


“Here is an example of social recognition of teachers. 
If more such examples and other types of recognition were 
given our teachers, the writer judges that perhaps many 
more young people would become more interested in teach- 
ing, or some other educational work as a life career. Further- 
more, there is a probabilitv that some parents and patrons may 
discover more about the varied and necessary services ren- 
dered by devoted teachers.” 
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The Child in Public Relations 


By MARTIN H. MUNZ 


opAyY a letter arrived at the principal’s of- 
fice which read as follows: 


Dear Sir: 

I want you to know how pleasantly surprised we were to 
receive your card telling of Paul's progress in English. This 
is the first time that we have ever received a complimentary 
statement from the school concerning our son. If there is any- 
thing we can do to assist the school in dealing with him, 
please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Mrs. James Johnson 


This note from Mrs. Johnson came in response 
to a postal card which was sent to the Johnsons a 
few days ago with this message: 


Dead Mr. and Mrs. Johnson: 

It will interest you to know that Paul was commended 
recently by Miss for his work in English. He is 
showing much interest in the study of Ivanhoe. He not only 
completes the assignments each day, but does additional re- 
search in the library as well. 

Very cordially yours, 
—__—_———, Principal 

Reports of a similar nature are sent to the par- 
ents of some of our pupils each week with one 
chief objective—that of encouraging the stu- 
dent to continue doing well in some particular 
class or activity. One word of praise often has 
much greater value than many reprimands. 

When the child is told by his parents at night 
that the principal sent them a card commenting 
on his fine work in a certain teacher's class, the 
child automatically reacts with a feeling of pride; 
he feels much more kindly toward the teacher. He 
will return to school the next day with greater en- 
thusiasm and with a resolution to do even better. 

Improved public relations are naturally a con- 
comitant outcome of the practice described here. 
Whereas the child’s reaction is one of pride in his 
work and kindliness toward his teacher, the par- 
ents are inclined to have a feeling of good will 
toward the school. Although they may have been 
critical of the educational program offered by 
their school or of the cost of education, they now 
are likely to have a more friendly feeling toward 
the school, the administration, and the board of 
education. The dearest possession of a parent is 


* Martin H. Munz is Principal, Hemet Junior 
High School, Hemet, California. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


his child; when one makes a special point of prais- 
ing the child, one receives a singular response. 

Since progress is the chief basis upon which pu- 
pils are praised, students on all levels of ability 
have an equal opportunity of receiving special 
recognition. This implies that a cross-section of 
the society of the community receives the compli- 
mentary reports. From the public relations angle, 
this fact is important, for the school thereby pro- 
motes new friends from the various walks of life, 
thus gaining support from the entire community. 

Comments concerning the outstanding work of 
students are reported by the teachers at the close 
of each week on their weekly reports. Teachers 
usually make specific statements giving the title 
of an especially good composition which a child 
wrote, the subject of a debate in which he did par- 
ticularly well for one of his ability, the subject of 
an oral report, the title of a unit of work in which 
the pupil displayed marked interest or showed 
greater achievement than usual. The report to the 
parents has a more personal touch when the par- 
ticular work is mentioned. 

Occasionally a pupil is commended merely for 
having shown improvement in a subject or im- 
provement in attitude over a given period of time. 
Dull pupils who suddenly have shown a degree of 
progress often respond favorably to this type of 
report. 

Teachers frequently report pupils for having 
performed well in an assembly, for having carried 
out their responsibilities well on a social committee, 
for having made a special contribution to the 
school paper, and for many other extra curricular 
activities. Any constructive action of a student 
which is deserving of praise for that particular 
individual is considered to be legitimate material 
for a commendatory report to his parents. 

The device promotes favorable relations be- 
tween the school and the public. 
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The Teacher in Public Relations 


By ROBERT H. ANDERSON 


HE majority of articles on public relations re- 

fer to the activities of the administrative staff. 
There is a tendency among educators, especially 
administrators, to think of public relations as one 
of the unique functions of administration, along 
with such responsibilities as budgetmaking and 
business management. To the extent that this is 
true, we need to pay more attention to the role 
of the teaching staff in the public relations pro- 
gram and to capitalize on the actual and potential 
contribution which teachers make in this impor- 
tant area. 

The classroom teacher has many advantages 
over the administrator as an active public relations 
man. To begin with, the frequency and the inti- 
macy of the teacher’s contacts with parents is 
often greater than the principal’s or superintend- 
ent’s. Probably parents are able to approach teach- 
ers with greater psychological ease. Teachers have 
more opportunities for rank-and-file participation 
in community and group affairs, generally, than do 
their colleagues in the “officer class.”” Above all 
other advantages, the classroom teacher works 
more closely than the administrator with chil- 
dren, who are, after all, the key persons in public 
relations. Each of these advantages suggests the 
unique opportunities for understanding the com- 
munity and winning friends for the school which 
are open to the teacher. 


The Teachers’ Network! 


Considered as a total group, the teaching staff 
constitutes a network of representatives in the 
community. Teachers live in almost every neigh- 
borhood of the school district; they have member- 
ships in nearly all of the churches, social groups, 
and organizations of the community; they trade in 
most of the business establishments of the area; 
they share, in short, in the total life of the group 
which the schools serve. The influence of the 
teaching staff in shaping the attitudes toward 
schools and education of tomorrow's taxpayers, as 
well as today’s, is so obviously great that only 
our failure to recognize it fully merits attention. 


* Robert H. Anderson is Research Assistant, 
Education Field Service, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


In the long run it would seem that the most 
significant contributions of teachers to public re- 
lations are those with their roots in the curriculum. 
The more glamorous activities of the curriculum 
once known as “extra-curriculum,” especially 
those which provide entertainments or demonstra- 
tions which the public may observe, have long 
been recognized for their value in maintaining a 
share of public interest in the schools. The tangible 
accomplishments of the school in the areas of com- 
petitive athletics, music, dramatics, journalism, 
crafts, and the like are familiar to most citizens 
and are important in the total public relations pro- 
gram. However, these comparatively spectacular 
features of the curriculum do not tell the school’s 
entire story. When we say that we educate the 
“whole child” we should also remember that we 
deal with ‘‘whole parents.’ They are interested in 
more than the child’s athletic progress, his or- 
chestra, and his role in the Christmas play. They 
want also to follow the child through his science 
and English activities, to watch his growth in 
numbers and speech skills, and to feel the pulse of 
his day-to-day academic life. The report card, an 
administrative device, is the deplorably deficient 
technique for providing such data on which we 
often depend. But good teaching and a sound 
curriculum have repeatedly been the direct or in- 
direct stimulus to understanding and appreciation 
of the ways and means of modern education. In 
fact, there are no other media. 


Every Teacher 


All teachers, regardless of subject or grade 
level, have some part to play in public relations; 
yet it is true that opportunities are greater, or at 
least different, in some areas. Each teacher should 
be aware of the possibilities in his own area and 
work consciously toward their realization. It 
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would seem, for instance, that teachers in kinder- 
garten and the primary grades should be prepared 
to capitalize on the enthusiasm and interest of th«: 
young mother and to establish the habits of com- 
munication and home follow-up, among others, 
which will insure her continued interest and co- 
operation through the child’s school career. Simi- 
larly, subject teachers might explore their areas 
for better understanding of the implications of 
each learning experience for the total public re- 
lations program. 

The teacher of social studies, in particular, has 
many opportunities for bringing the school and 
the community closer to each other. Such activities 
as field trips and excursions, community service 
projects, surveys and local studies, and use of re- 
source visitors—while certainly not confined to 
the social studies curriculum, by any means—are 
common in geography, history, civics and prob- 
lems classes. It would be interesting to know how 
many local citizens in each community have be- 
come school boosters because of some class learn- 
ing activity in which they as outsiders somehow 


became involved. 
Hometown History 


An example of such a classroom project was 
one developed at Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, where 
the writer taught social studies in seventh and 
eighth grades. It began as a seventh grade unit on 
local geography, which stimulated such an interest 
in community study that the children decided to 
include the study of local history in the eighth 
grade plan the following year. The new seventh 
grade class carried on and expanded the geogra- 
phy study, and the eighth graders spent about one- 
fifth of the year collecting the story of Oconomo- 
woc history. As the project moved forward and 
its potentialities became more clear and exciting to 
the children, they conceived the objective of pro- 
ducing a volume of local geography and history 
which might be included in the public library’s 
collection as a civic contribution of the combined 
classes. It was further decided that the eighth 
grade class would use the city’s history as the theme 
of their graduation program. 

The learning experiences which resulted from 
this single type of activity were of a kind which 
swept many of the community’s adults into partici- 
pation. Visits were made by classroom delega- 
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tions to almost every business establishment and 
public building in town. The files of local pho- 
tographers were searched for clues to ‘‘the old 
days.” Local and neighboring newspaper offices 
were similarly combed. Many historic landmarks 
and famous old estates were visited in the vicinity, 
often by groups led or assisted by adults. Many of 
the city’s old settlers were visited, and several in- 
valuable scrapbooks and mementos came out of 
dusty attics as a result. Some of these resource peo- 
ple came to school to talk with the children and 
answer their questions. Other teachers in the 
school were also able to share in the project, since 
the graduation program involved art, music and 
dramatics, for example, and the book contained 
mathematical tables and charts and many prob- 
lems of grammar and style. 


Commencement 


The graduation program was one of the best- 
attended in years. Not all school activities, of 
course, have the unique possibilities for attracting 
public interest as this, nor were all the possible 
values realized; but the principle involved is clear: 
learning experiences which bring the school and 
its environment closer together are the best kind 
of publicity that the school can have. No superin- 
tendent or staff of administrators, working full 
time on nothing but public relations, could pos- 
sibly awaken the community to the living force of 
the school as much as a few score children can 
when their energy and enthusiasm are directed into 
learning activities which carry over into the life 
of the community. Nor is the influence of that en- 
thusiasm upon parents likely to do any harm. 

A good school is its own publicity agent. Each 
influence which operates to make schools better is 
therefore a factor in public relations. Without dis- 
counting the primary contributions of good ad- 
ministration in school improvement, it is never- 
theless essential that we remind ourselves that the 
classroom teacher is the one who plays the most 
active part in determining how good a school can 
be. He is also the “man most likely to succeed” 
when it comes to selling our schools and interpret- 
ing their needs to the public. 


Phi Delta Kappa will hold its 21st National 
Council in the Hotel President at Kansas City, 
Missouri, December 28-31, 1947. 
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Administrators in Public Relations 


By GLENN VINSON 


NE of the greatest jobs of most public school 

administrators is that of maintaining local 
harmony—making the public and the school sys- 
tem mutually cognizant of the needs and desires 
of each other. 

The administrator is constantly confronted by 
the problem of telling the patrons where their tax 
money goes, why the school did such and such, 
why the proper maintenance of adequate school 
systems continually increase in cost. 

There are few activities more important to the 
welfare of the school than interpreting the work 
of the public schools to the taxpayers, the parents, 
and the students. The taxpayer must be convinced 
that the schools are worth the price he has to pay 
if the schools are to hold their own in the scramble 
for tax money. 

The administrator needs the support of the pub- 
lic in the ever-changing process in which the pur- 
pose and products should be the people’s very own. 


Show the Public Where the Money Goes 


One of the most important publicity problems 
is in presenting a balanced picture of the school’s 
entire program rather than much publicity on a 
few student activities, such as sports, plays, etc., 
which may seem to confirm the contention of 
those who say that there is a lot of useless activity 
going on that doesn’t make for much education. 

The patrons need a true and interesting picture 
(not propaganda) of the everyday life of the 
school, a report of departmental activities as well 
as extra-curricular ones. Surveys have shown that 
patrons are interested in such things as attendance 
records, health programs, new personnel, school 
finances, and building programs. 

The well-being of the school depends further 
upon convincing every teacher of the need for 
publicity, teaching him to recognize the news of 
his department, and showing him how to present 
this news in the most effective manner. 

By telling the community what they and their 
students are doing and have accomplished, teach- 
ers are doing their students, their departments, and 


* Glenn Vinson is Employee Relations Assist- 
ant, Veterans Administration Branch Office 
No. 10, Dallas 11, Texas. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


their schools a service. If a school’s claim to pub- 
lic attention is based entirely on athletics, or some 
other extra-curricular activity, then its claim is lop- 
sided. People who know what they are getting for 
their money in the way of preparing children for 
living, and who think the training is good, will 
give the schools strong support. 

Friends of the school who are properly in- 
formed can defend it against its critics. Critical 
people in command of the facts generally show 
common sense and rather sound judgment. 


Let the Students Tell Their Own Story 


The story of the school, if it is told forcibly and 
convincingly, must be news and not propaganda 
inspired obviously by the administration. It can 
best be told through the student and preferably by 
him. Some means should be found to convince 
many superintendents and principals that one of 
the most excellent means for improving public re- 
lations is an intelligent press and publicity set-up 
based upon the department of journalism, the 
teacher of journalism, and the classes in news- 
writing. 

The high school administrator, in short, should 
use high school publicity to “‘sell’’ education to the 
public. He should recognize its importance in his 
work and inaugurate or improve such program 
through a competent journalism teacher who, 
through the work of the students themselves, can 
give patrons a real insight into the proper func- 
tions of an educational institution and the way 
these are carried out. 

Such publicity not only informs the patrons; 
it arouses student pride in the things for which 
their school receives recognition and makes for 
greater seriousness of purpose. In addition, it gives 
teachers reason to thing that work with which they 
are connected is of interest to everybody. 
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A study of Illinois high schools, made before 
World War II by Edgar R. Newman, revealed that 
81 per cent of the school people who maintained 
a regular program of school interpretation felt 
that the school newspaper was a part of that pro- 
gram. This group of educators (superintendents 
and principals), he says, placed the school news- 
paper only a fraction of a point behind the city 
newspaper in effectiveness. 


Get the Right Teacher for the Job 


Most administrators are aware of the need of an 
instrument that can successfully interpret the 
school to the public as well as make known the 
public point of view to the school. The local press 
generally does the latter; both the local press and 
the school newspaper can help do the former. The 
ideal type of publicity combines feature, educa- 
tional, and current news value. Any one or two 
will generally make a successful story. 

The direction of the preparation of publicity 
for the local press and news for the school paper 
belongs legitimately to the competent journalism 
teacher who knows news and features and who is 
given ample time to direct their intelligent selec- 
tion and composition. Many administrators have 
experienced unsatisfactory results by attempting 
to set up a news bureau or school newspaper (or 
both) headed by an already overworked and un- 
interested teacher who had no reason whatsoever 
for pretending to be a journalist. Until a high 
school employs a competent journalism instructor 
and gives him adequate time to do his work, that 
school cannot do its best job in keeping its patrons 
informed and ‘“‘selling’’ education to the public. 

The most effective high school publicity is writ- 
ten by the students themselves. Since the school pa- 
per is student produced, it lacks the stigma of be- 
ing written by a publicity man. 


Start a Small Program and Increase It Gradually 


Small schools have developed much interest in 
journalism during the past few years, but many of 
them have become discouraged because of the dif- 
ficulties encountered in trying to finance a school 
newspaper. The public schools could take lessons 
in publicity from modern business organizations 
and invest in such projects unable to support them- 
selves. But it is really unnecessary for a publicity 
project to fail: the director can plan finances on a 
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scale to fit his particular school and not try to imi- 
tate schools with larger enrollments and therefore 
greater possibilities for success. 

The high school administrator, in the final anal- 
ysis, needs to recognize the importance of a well- 
planned publicity program in his work and in- 
augurate or improve such program through a com- 
petent journalism teacher who can, through the 
work of the students themselves, do much to im- 
prove local harmony and “‘sell’’ education to the 
public. Educational progress is dependent upon 
the public’s understanding of its school system. 


Costs of College Study 


How much do veterans attending school actu- 
ally spend? Is the cost of education for these vet- 
erans really being borne by the government 
payments? The American Council on Education 
reports figures from 132 higher educational in- 


stitutions as follows: 

Range reported 
Low High 
$32.00 $120.00 
30.00 130.00 
47.00 165.00 
75.00 304.00 
70.50 205.00 
85.00 307.00 


National 
Board and Room Costs for Average 
Unmarried, on campus 
Unmarried, off campus 
Married, on campus 
Married, off 
Married, 1 child, campus 
Married, 1 child, off campus... . 
Married, more than 1 child, on 
campus 
Married, more than 1 child, off 
campus 83.00 
Percentage of unmarried veteran students living 
on campus 
Percentage of married veteran students living on 
campus 
Percentage increase in board and room cost since 
September, 1945 


It should be noted that the figures tabulated 
above include only the money paid for room and 
board. There are of course other expenses in going 
to school, such as clothes and laundry costs. Single 
men veterans get GI benefits of $65 per month, 
and married veterans get $90 per month. 


73.00 235.00 


340.00 


34.05% 
18.83% 


On March 4, in Hotel Traymore, at Atlantic 
City, Phi Delta Kappa will have its annual lunch- 
eon. The program feature will be a panel discus- 
sion of “Our Part in UNESCO” with panel in- 
cluding Howard Wilson, Deputy Executive Secte- 
tary of UNESCO Preparatory Commission; Wil- 
liam G. Carr, Educational Policies Commission, 
and George J. Kabat, Acting Chief, European Edu- 
cational Relations Section, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 





Steady Effort in Public Relations 


By G. DEWEY SMITH 


HE path over which society has traveled is 
7 en with organizations and institutions 
which failed to remain in the favor of man. 

No power can survive unless it has the support 
of the public. The procedures and processes by 
which attempts are made to develop and maintain 
a friendly or favorable public opinion are usually 
referred to as public relations. The goal of a pub- 
lic relations program is to establish and retain such 
a friendly public opinion that the public will de- 
mand its products, accept its proposals, or support 
its programs. 

Public opinion on any given subject is the state 
of the public’s education on that subject. Every- 
one’s opinions and views are based on his exposure 
to a vast assortment of stimuli. Sales of a particular 
commodity skyrocket when its advertisers associ- 
ate it with athletic prowess. Commercial interests 
work on the theory that an individual possesses 
unlimited desires, but limited financial means 
permit only a few desires to be transformed into 
demands. The little boy who wants both the ice 
cream cone and the candy bar has the means, a 
nickel, of buying only one. Which will he buy? 
Herein is the basis of the great American develop- 
ment of advertising. 


People Change Their Minds 


Public opinion is not stable. Changing public 
opinion is especially marked in a highly competi- 
tive society. Instability of public opinion is mani- 
fested along the entire gamut of relationships, 
from changed attitudes towards a particular for- 
eign country, through groups maneuvering for 
greater shares of the tax dollar, to changed styles 
of hair-do. This particular feature of public opin- 
ion is the reason a good public relations program 
is continuous and consistent. 

A sound public relations program is basic to the 
growth and development of an organization or in- 
stitution, and to its actual survival. Is not the 
American public school system subject to the same 
principles of public relations as other institutions? 
A paradox of the American social scene is the 


* G. Dewey Smith is Director of Attendance, 
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school system, possessing tremendous potentiali- 
ties for sound public relations, doing so little in 
this all-important area! This is not to imply that 
certain school systems have not developed good 
programs of public relations, but these schools 
are amazingly spotted. Public relations remain 
meagerly explored by educators. 


We Can Learn! 


Recent developments indicate that members of 
the teaching profession are acquiring an awareness 
of their strategic position. Participation of the 
schools in the recent rationing program and the 
many other wartime activities tended to focus the 
public’s attention upon the schools. To thousands 
and thousands of Americans the term, “our 
schools,”” has become more personalized. Waging 
a war accentuates the need of team work, which 
popularizes such things as open forums, coopera- 
tive group planning, and group conferences. 
School people participated freely in these group 
discussions. Problems previously considered ap- 
plicable to a specialized segment of community 
life were frequently found to be common to all 
groups. Better understandings emerged and with 
that came respect and confidence in the other 
fellow. 

It was discovered that each individual had an 
opinion on practically any point of discussion. 
Many people comprehended, apparently for the 
first time, that this thing called public opinion is 
nothing but the composite opinions of many indi- 
viduals. With this realization came an appreciation 
of the opinion of Miss Smith, the hair dresser; of 
Mr. Jones, the corner grocer; and Tony, the gar- 
bage collector. Had the recent conferences with 
these patrons at the school resulted in a better 
understanding and more friendly relationship, or 


had they left the building feeling like a heel for 
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having the audacity to question an administrative 
regulation or a classroom procedure? Are these 
patron-reactions ever reflected in a school election 
or a school bond issue? The author of a book in the 
field of public relations and the schools states that 
school people are educated and politicians are 
smart. 

Members of the teaching profession have fre- 
quently been criticized for being esoteric even to 
the extent of developing a jargon hardly intelligi- 
ble to members of the profession. If this attitude 
exists, members of the profession are not entirely 
at fault, because many parents attempt to shirk too 
many responsibilities of parenthood and expect 
the schools to assume ever-increasing areas of 
child development. Instead of the home and 
school working together in mutual understanding 
and accord, the relationship is frequently that of 
two mutually exclusive groups. An individual can- 
not be dissected and the various areas of training 
assigned to entirely separate and non-cooperating 
groups. The organismic theory of psychology 
which is generally being accepted as the basis upon 
which to develop a school program makes it im- 
perative that school people not only cooperate but 
enlist the active help of all agencies and environ- 
mental factors in the community. School people 
should acquire the technique of expressing their 
ideas in non-technical terms. Words have a pe- 
culiar power to determine human reactions, and 
the ability to speak the language of the masses is 
essential to the good public relations program. 


Teacher Should Circulate More 


Many articles dealing with the egocentric tend- 
ency of school people have appeared in recent 
periodicals. Parent-teacher units are developing 
projects directed towards improving the social life 
of teachers. Many teachers are handicapped by 
contractual specifications which prevent them 
from participating in the normal social life of the 
community. The tendency of teachers to talk shop 
too much and to restrict their circles of associates 
and friends to fellow teachers was discussed re- 
cently in a public relations class of graduate stu- 
dents. The consensus of these students was that 
teacher salary was the most significant factor. 
Something is basically wrong in a society that pays 
its unskilled laborers more than its teachers. A 
well organized public relations program in a 
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school would provide opportunity for the mem- 
bers of its faculty to attend the meetings of the 
various clubs in the community. 


Every Teacher Is a Sample 


It is difficult to overemphasize the role of the 
school personnel in the development of a sound 
public relations program because patrons tend to 
transfer their opinion of the teacher to the entire 
school program. A smart public relations set-up, 
however, will employ every available media to in- 
fluence public opinion. The first requisite in a 
public relations program is a product worthy of 
public support. The saying, you can’t fool all the 
people all of the time, is a truism in public rela- 
tions. After a good school system has been de- 
veloped, school people should employ all available 
media for maintaining a favorable public opinion. 
These media would include the newspapers, 
school publications, administration reports, school 
exhibits, open house, home visitation, radio, 
school films, conferences, opinion polls, speaking 
before civic groups, and reports to parents. School 
people should always remember that public rela- 


tions is not a push-button affair. Opinions and re- 
actions are being formed all of the time. A school 
public relations program means that the school 
directs the various media in such a way that favor- 
able opinion results. 


Let the People Know! 


Frank and open discussions of problems tend to 
establish confidence. The great experiment of 
training youth must be a cooperative procedure, 
and a true feeling of partnership between patrons 
and school people will assure not only the perpe- 
tuity of the American public school system but 
the type of support necessary for its growth and 
development. 





I.E.E.A. 


In connection with the Inland Empire Edu- 
cation Association, the annual Phi Delta 
Kappa breakfast will be held on Thursday, 
April 10, 1947, 8:00 A.M., at the Grill Room 
of the Spokane Hotel. Please make your reser- 
vations at the Grill as soon as possible after ar- 
riving in Spokane.—George Allen Odgers. 














Publicity Builds Public Relations 


By PAUL W. JONES and CLYDE C. PARKER 


UBLICITY is a vital phase of any public rela- 
P tions program and as such should be positive, 
a means of reporting to the public, an instrument 
to build an institution, and a means of protection 
for the institution and the public. 

The case of a missing co-ed exemplifies the 
necessity of a positive publicity program. In an 
actual situation, one of the university women stu- 
dents disappeared. Her landlady, her sorority sis- 
ters, and all of her other acquaintances were puz- 
zled by her unexpected absence. A call by the dean 
of women to the girl’s parents produced no clue. 
This situation left the university with a possible 
news event which could be considered as adverse 
publicity. Rather than allowing the story to break 
from other sources, the director of the news bu- 
reau took aggressive action. He called the news- 
papers and wire services immediately upon learn- 
ing of the matter. Also he released the girl’s pic- 
ture for publication. Her description and the rec- 
ord which she had made as a student were made 
public. 

Although cases of this type are difficult to han- 
dle from a public relations standpoint, the univer- 
sity had the following reasons for releasing the 
story: to give all possible aid towards finding the 
student; to show that the institution had taken ac- 
tion to help solve the mystery; and to forestall pos- 
sible newspaper ‘‘angle’’ stories which might have 
developed after the girl was found. A confusion 
of reasons might have been used as feature angles 
for follow-up newspaper articles. 

As the case actually developed, the student was 
found when she wrote to her parents that she was 
working in a city of a neighboring state. Her se- 
lection as the outstanding pledge of her sorority 
and her high scholastic record, as reported in the 
original stories to the press, prevented the uni- 
versity from possible criticism from the public 
because of social or scholastic difficulties en- 
countered by a student. 

All well-rounded public relations programs call 
for reports to the public by the institution. No bet- 
ter method of reporting the activities of the edu- 


* Paul W. Jones is Director, News Bureau, 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. Clyde C. Parker is Assistant Pro= 
fessor of Journalism, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio, and a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


cational organization exists than the day to day 
publicity stories. The public, as it includes the par- 
ents, taxpayers, and private financial backers, has 
this report due it. There is criticism at times of the 
publicity which deals with the social or athletic 
events. Such activities are part and parcel of edu- 
cational institutions and should be reported to the 
public along with all other events. 


Publicity for a Purpose 


Publicity must take into consideration the weak- 
nesses of an institution and the goals which have 
been established to overcome those weaknesses. 
For instance, a university may be desirous of ob- 
taining membership in the American Association 
of Universities. An inspection by a committee of 
that association may find that the library facilities 
are not considered sufficient, or the lack of a gradu- 
ate division prevents such membership. It is then 
the duty of the publicity director to publicize the 
efforts to build the library and to establish a di- 
vision of graduate study. Approaches to such pub- 
licity may vary. Library improvements may be re- 
ported by means of an article about the director 
of the library. Graduate division development 
news stories can be centered about the establish- 
ment of the graduate school, the appointment of a 
director or dean, the research work accomplished 
by graduate students, or new staff members ap- 
pointed to the newly established division. 

Educators are often reluctant to be quoted by 
the press and to publicize their work for fear of 
being misquoted. One misquotation in a news- 
paper release is enough to send an otherwise ex- 
cellent news source into hiding. Publicity directors 
can be of service to the educators, the public, the 
institution and the newspapers by preparing arti- 
cles for publication. They protect the news sources 
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from possible misquotation by allowing them to 
review the material before release, thus assuring 
them that they have been quoted correctly. This is 
by no means to be interpreted as a criticism of 
newspapers. Pressure of time makes it necessary 
for a newspaper reporter to have his story pub- 
lished without correction by the interviewee. 

Another consideration for having a publicity di- 
rector to develop the news stories is the element of 
protection which is afforded the newspapers. Some 
news sources are difficult to approach. Because of 
their reluctance to be quoted, they make it a time- 
consuming effort for a newspaper reporter to 
interview them. The university’s publicity writer 
is personally acquainted with the members of the 
university staff and because of his personal knowl- 
edge of them, he can approach them and ob- 
tain the stories. Newspapers are protected from 
possibly missing worth-while stories and they can 
be assured that the material is correct because it 
has been checked by the source of the informa- 
tion. 

A professor-emeritus of this university has be- 
come noted for his long-range weather forecast- 
ing through his study of tree rings. He is very par- 
ticular that he copyreads all material being re- 
leased about his work. His research on this prob- 
lem has been a windfall for both the director of 
the news bureau and the newspapers. Careful 
handling of the news evolving from his research 
has made that professor one of the best of sources 
for serious types of publicity. 


Stories Are Changed 


Many factors enter into the publication of any 
newspaper, including the transmission of the copy 
over the wire services, editing of material after re- 
ceipt by the newspaper, the necessary cutting of 
news in order to balance news and advertising, 
and the element of human error. All of these fac- 
tors may cause the original story to be changed 
when it is put into print. An understanding of the 
nature and procedure of the publishing business 
is necessary for an appreciation of why original 
copy is changed. Publicity directors have a splen- 
did opportunity to discuss such matters with the 
institution's staff and educate them as to the prob- 
lems of publicity. 

In accomplishing this mission of educating the 
staff as to the publicity and in developing a pub- 
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licity program along the lines as discussed above, 
the publicity director is helping materially to build 
the public relations program. 


Then and Now 


Spelling and arithmetic are as well taught now 
as a hundred years ago, concluded those who made 
tests in the Kansas City Schools recently. In 1846, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, gave a series of tests 
to its 9th grade pupils. The test questions and the 
grades of the pupils were kept. Springfield gave 
the same questions to the same grade in 1905 to 
find marked improvement in scores. Kansas City, 
Missouri, gave the same questions in 1946 to a 
sampling of its freshman classes. The Kansas City 
check, after eight years of work, spelling these 
same words with the same degree of accuracy as 
did the Springfield group in 1842; only four of 
the “catch words” appear in the Kansas City ele- 
mentary course in spelling. In arithmetic, Kansas 
City did decidedly better than the 1846 group. 
The comparative scores being 29.4 in 1846 as com- 
pared to 44.8 in 1946. 

The test in Kansas City sampled one hundred 
pupils in each of four high schools. In each case 
the sampling was made from the upper one-half 
of the class in scholastic work. In 1846 only the 
selected pupils went to school. Instead of nine 
years in school, the Kansas City group had had 
only eight years because of the Kansas seven-year 
elementary school. 


Veterans to the number of 612,690 are taking 
educational benefits of the GI Bill in the first half 
of 1946, according to a Veterans Administration 
survey. Liberal education courses enrolled 105,- 
294; 91,337 went to trade and industry; 57,241 
to engineering; 48,470 to mechanical courses; 
19,555 to science; 18,428 to law; 7,688 to writing; 
and 3,563 to pharmacy. 


The Department of State published in Novem- 
ber a list of 903 foreign educational institutions in 
68 countries where war veterans may study under 
the service man readjustment act. The list includes 
universities, professional and technical schools, 
art and musical conservatories, other centers of 
specialized instruction. 





A District Public Relations Program 


By AVERY ALLEN 


ANY individual schools and districts are now 
M adopting regularly-constituted public rela- 
tions programs. These may vary from an individ- 
ual teacher handling ‘‘public relations”’ as an extra- 
class assignment to a full-time director and staff. 
During the past six years the Kern County Union 
High School District, with headquarters in 
Bakersfield has pursued a public relations program 
which has embraced a modification of these two 
situations, although it has leaned considerably 
toward the latter. Inasmuch as some of the practical 
techniques and experiences of this program may 
be of interest to other school districts who may be 
considering adoption of a public relations pro- 
gram, a discussion of high lights of the plan used 
by that district will be presented. 

In the summer of 1940, Dr. T. L. Nelson, then 
Superintendent of the Kern County Union High 
School District and now Superintendent of Berke- 
ley City Schools, backed by the Board of Trustees, 
decided to incorporate an organized program of 
public relations. The plan called for a part-time 
director to coordinate the district-wide program, 
and faculty public relations representatives in each 
of the member-schools of the district. The director 
was to be assigned three periods for public rela- 
tions and three teaching periods in the Bakersfield 
High School. With the writer as the part-time di- 
rector, the program got under way as the school 
year opened in the fall of 1940. The member- 
school faculty representatives were assigned teach- 
ing time for their work in the program, most of 
the schools allowing one teaching period each day. 
This general plan has been followed for more than 
six years to date, with certain modifications to meet 
the greatly expanded services of the work. One of 
these modifications has been to assign more time 
for public relations work with a decrease in teach- 
ing responsibilities for the director. 

The district superintendent established the pub- 
lic relations office as a staff agency in the line and 
staff organization, the director serving directly 
under the supervision of the superintendent. Hav- 
ing a desk in the superintendent's outer office has 
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helped greatly to facilitate understanding and co- 
operation between the superintendent and the 
public relations director in relation to the develop- 
ment of policies and techniques to be used 
throughout the program. One of the chief factors 
in the expanding services of this office has been 
the continuing interest of the superintendent. Al- 
though Dr. Nelson left after the program had 
been in operation for five years, the new District 
Superintendent, T. L. McCuen, formerly Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Business Affairs, has 
continued the fine relationship with his vigorous 
support of the work. 


Aims of the Program 


This public relations program, like many others, 
has for its objectives 1) to encourage and develop 
the best possible understanding, cooperation and 
good will between the schools of the district and 
the communities they serve; and 2) to foster good 
will, understanding and cooperation within the 
structure of the district. To achieve these objec- 
tives, techniques for effecting both external and 
internal public relations endeavors have been used. 

Chief media for carrying forward the external 
public relations program in the district have been 
the daily supply of newspaper stories, news pic- 
tures, news items for release on “‘local news” pe- 
riods of the four radio stations, and other types 
of radio programs, a speakers’ bureau, and a dis- 
trict colored motion picture film. 


Internal Relations 


The internal public relations program, designed 
to further understanding and good will within the 
district faculties includes a monthly district bul- 
letin, edited by the director of public relations 
with items supplied by the member-school repre- 
sentatives, displays of magazine articles written by 
members of the faculties, special photographic dis- 
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plays on the campuses calling attention to an ap- 
proaching event, displays of news clippings about 
the schools and other media, depending on the 
nature of the intra-district activity. 


A Pageant 

A special medium which served both to 
strengthen the bonds between the schools of the 
district and the community, as well as to develop 
greater appreciation of other schools within the 
district, was a district-wide pageant, commemorat- 
ing the founding of the original school fifty years 
ago. Except for district faculty meetings, rarely 
have all schools been brought into such close co- 
operative relationship as during the development 
of the pageant. Publicity served to review the role 
of the schools in the community. 


Approach to Newspapers 


The major emphasis in the district program 
since its organization has been on interpreting the 
schools through a continuous supply of newspaper 
stories. When the program was inaugurated, the 
district superintendent and the public relations di- 
rector conferred with officials of the local Bakers- 
field Californian. Such practical items as style, pre- 
ferred length of articles, general type of articles, 
use of the half-sheet copy paper, and daily dead- 
lines were discussed frankly. This information was 
conveyed in staff meetings and individual con- 
ferences to the faculty representatives. These rep- 
resentatives collect and write up news stories, for- 
ward them to the central office where the director 
checks them for accuracy, timeliness completeness 
of names, and other details before the stories are 
released to the newspapers. Generally three or 
four copies are received in the central office with 
one copy being kept in the district file—a precau- 
tion which has been useful for reference on oc- 
casion. Sometimes the individual representatives 
return carbon copies of the stories to the faculty 
members or administrators chiefly responsible for 
the activity mentioned. The representatives are 
encouraged to check carefully for accuracy, names, 
timeliness and the other factors which contribute 
to onfidence and dependability in writing. 

Newspaper officials have expressed apprecia- 
tion for this service, and have given generously of 
space to school news stories, even during the criti- 
cal newsprint shortages during the war. 

Another audience being reached with the dis- 
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trict news stories is that afforded through the 
radio. As the stories come into the central office, 
they may be “briefed” and distributed to the four 
radio stations for use on the “‘local news”’ periods. 
The stations not only use these items regularly, 
but have been enthusiastic in their appreciation 
for this service. In regard to radio as a channel 
for interpreting the schools and for giving oppor- 
tunity for school radio workshops to have actual 
laboratory experience, the district recently created 
a Radio Coordination Committee, with the pub- 
lic relations director as chairman. It will present 
approximately one fifteen-minute radio program 
per week during the eighteen-week semester now 
in progress. Inasmuch as there are four stations, 
this means the broadcasting of nearly seventy or 
more programs in one semester. The stations are 
cooperating splendidly with programs put on by 
the different schools of the district. Schools are 
scheduled according to the abilities to produce 
shows, some schools averaging one show a week, 
and others two or three a semester. 


Photographs Are Effective 


While the various school representatives co- 
operate by sending stories to the central office, the 
director attempts to return this service in various 
ways. For instance there is the district photo- 
graphic service. In December, 1942, a speed 
graphic camera was purchased and since that time 
the director has been taking pictures at one school 
or another for news publicity as well as for dis- 
play uses, organization scrapbooks, to advertise 
magazine articles, for pictures of outlying schools 
for principals to use when interviewing prospec- 
tive teachers, and for school newspapers and year- 
books. Photography has become one of the most 
important aspects of the program in the Kern 
County Union High School District. 

The Bakersfield Californian, particularly, has 
been most liberal in using news pictures of the 
schools. A pleasing cooperation exists whereby the 
photography department of that paper offers to 
process the negatives of pictures under considera- 
tion. Much of this processing and enlargement 
work is done by the district office, using the high 
school photography facilities. As far as possible 
prints of pictures are given to those chiefly con- 
cerned and, when groups are small, often a print is 
given to each person in the picture. This service 
without charge appears to be appreciated. 





A DISTRICT PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


The Kern County Union High School District 
provides an interesting laboratory for developing 
an effective public relations program. The district 
serves an area of approximately 3,800 square 
miles, with the schools separated by as much as 
130 miles in one instance. The eight member- 
schools range from one high school of 3,900 stu- 
dents to one of twenty-four students. All of these 
schools are represented in the district-wide public 
relations program. 

As a service agency, the public relations work 
presents a most satisfying opportunity of recog- 
nizing one’s colleagues. To be able to give a de- 
serving “pat on the back” through the public 
prints or on the radio is a thrill which never wears 
off. Staff meeting of the public relations reresenta- 
tives and the maintenance of a district newspaper 
clipping scrapbook are also responsiblities of the 
director as well as supervising the district speakers’ 
bureau, writing occasional radio scripts, some 
speechmaking, and serving in a liaison capacity be- 
tween teachers and administration from time to 
time. 

In the particular program described, the public 
relations director is given every opportunity to 
keep in touch with activities and the educational 
programs of the various schools. In addition to fre- 
quent visits to the schools and conferences with 
principals and the public relations representatives, 
he is a member of the superintendent’s advisory 
council, and is present at meetings of the board of 
trustees. Through almost daily informal confer- 
ences with the superintendent and other district 
officials, he is able to obtain an over-all picture of 
developments and trends which is most helpful in 
the public relations work. 

With both a backward and forward glance, the 
writer would venture the opinion that school 
public relations programs not only are practical, 
feasible and advisable, but are an important and 
valuable part of the general school function. The 
present trend in California and in other States to 
recognize and encourage school public relations as 
an obligation of stewardship to the public as well 
as an opportunity, is gratifying indeed to those 
who have pioneered in this field. Our district will 
soon have a man giving full-time to public rela- 
tions and related services. The time is ripe for 
schools who do not have such organized pro- 
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gtams of public relations to adopt them as vital 
component parts of the school organization. 


Spending $3,000,000,000 
By DONALD DUSHANE 


With 3 billion dollars per year proposed for 
compulsory military training all these things could 
be done: 

1. Construct a 10-room modern school build- 
ing in every county in the United States each year. 

2. Construct a $50,000 library in every county 
in the United States each year. 

3. Construct annually a $150,000 hospital in 
each county. 

4. Employ 10 full-time school and public 
health doctors and 10 full-time school and public 
health nurses in every county. 

5. Purchase 10 new modern school buses in 
each county each year. 

6. Maintain one psychiatric and behavior clinic 
in every county. 

7. Provide 10 recreation and juvenile guidance 
workers in every county. 

8. Bring all schools of the county up to a rea- 
sonable standard of efficiency. 

9. Provide free education for the 3,000,000 
children under 18 who are now not attending 
school. 

10. Meet the payroll of one junior college with 
10 instructors in every county. 

11. Provide ali the expenses of a 3-year post- 
graduate course for 10,000 selected students each 
year. 

12. Pay the full maintenance and tuition at col- 
lege or technical school for one year of the 900,000 
boys who would be conscripted under the May Bill. 

13. Erect a 3-quarter million dollar trade and 
technical school in each congressional district each 
year.—N.E.A. Journal, February, 1946, page 109. 


Directors of public school relations should find 
value in their direction of programs through the 
benefits derived from membership in the School 
Public Relations Association, 1314 Broadway, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


Cities of Ohio have approved $10,199,000.00 
out of the $11,883,500 school levy proposals 
voted upon in the year. 








Are Comparisons Necessary? 


By KENNETH WINETROUT 


ye postwar period promises to be a stormy 
_& one for education, with most of the storm cen- 
tering on teachers’ salaries. The low pay in our 
nation’s schools has become part of our national 
conscience. Almost everyone feels sorry for the 
American school teacher. If the auto workers or 
the miners ask for more pay, a hue and cry goes up 
over the nation. The editorial writers immediately 
prophesy economic chaos for the country if more 
pay is granted to these workers. 

. Not so when the school teacher asks for more 
pay. In a mild paradox, the editorial writers are 
prone to show that the salvation of the land de- 
pends on the American teacher, and he should by 
all that is good and just get more pay! A generous 
array of platitudes and statistics present the plight 
of the poor teacher. Public sympathy is all in favor 
of the teacher. Only he doesn’t get increased pay. 

Teachers are becoming skeptical of all this good 
will. It has got them nowhere. As a result they are 
carrying on their own fight. They are carrying it 
on by lobbies, strikes, and public relations cam- 
paigns. It is high time that the profession realized 
that it would have to initiate a comprehensive pro- 
gram in its own defense. The passive reliance on 
public good will just didn’t work. This is not to 
suggest that teachers should become indifferent to 
public good will. In fact, as they turn to more ag- 
gressive tactics this good will matters more. 

One device which teachers and their well- 
wishers are using in the current campaign may 
alienate some of this good will. It is that old de- 
vice of dramatizing the poor schoolteacher’s 
plight by comparing the teacher’s salary with that 
of the school janitor. For some reason this was 
thought to be a sure fire way of arousing public 
sympathy. It must have worked in its own way be- 
Cause it was used over and over. 

Today this device has been expanded to include 
welders, telephone operators, stenographers, and 
the inevitable garbage collector. This kind of com- 
parative statistical approach may be a good way to 
appeal to lawyers and engineers and mechants. 
But it won’t work with the garbage collector. Nor 
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is it likely to make a big hit with organized labor. 

With the current economic situation, it is not 
wise for teachers to chance ill will with organized 
labor. Particularly when there is no need. There is 
reason to believe that teachers are adopting some 
of the tactics of organized labor. Witness the re- 
cent strikes. Witness the drive for minimum sal- 
aries. What is more, why single out some unfortu- 
nate, and say he makes more than a teacher? That 
is a doubtful honor, at best. 

The comparison of teachers’ pay with janitors’ 
and garbage collectors, is unfortunate for reasons 
beyond what may be its effect on some group. No 
program in education can rest solely on expedi- 
ency. The comparison is unfortunate on ethical 
grounds. The professional ethics of teachers 
should be on a plane that would prevent teachers 
from using the unfavorable economic circumstance 
of janitors and garbagemen to “‘glamorize”’ their 
own sad state. There is an invidious implication 
that janitors and garbagemen are getting more 
than their just deserts. This, obviously, is not true. 

Teachers need no such device to bring their low 
salaries before the attention of the public. The 
American people are, as a result of the postwar 
sweep upward in the cost of living, fully aware 
of the kind of salary necessary to make ends meet 
today. Teachers need only to appeal for an income 
which will allow simple decency to get a sub- 
stantial increase. Simple decency demands a sal- 
ary far above what many teachers are making. 

Teachers might well improve their public rela- 
tions approach by appealing for decent wages for 
all. Education has suffered from a certain self- 
imposed altruism. Still, even in the present wage 
crisis of teachers, they should display the ethics 
and good taste not to seek to rise at the cost of in- 
vidious comparisons with other poorly paid jobs. 
The case for the teacher is strong in itself. 
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Public Relations in a Small College 


By MAX LEACH 


HOUGH the principles of public relations in a 
Toe church related college are the same as 
in any college or university, the problems are many 
times different. 

First, a college of this type must necessarily 
maintain good public relations with a particular 
group, members of the church—for it is from this 
group that the college will draw most of its sup- 
port, and in all likelihood, most of its students. 
This means that policies of the school must be 
clearly formulated, and agreed to by the board of 
trustees, the administration, and the faculty. Di- 
vision is as detrimental to a college as to a home, 
or a nation. 

Ways of maintaining good public relations 
among this particular group are manifold. One of 
the best is plenty of personal contact with the 
persons involved by representatives of the school. 
And most certainly, this group should never be 
allowed to forget their close connection with the 
school. 

Then, there is the problem of public relations 
with the public at large—with the problem fading 
out to nothingness when a point far enough away 
from the school is reached. Publicity, of the right 
kind, in the papers of the town where the school is 
located, and over the radio stations of the town, is 
one of the best means of attack on this particular 
problem. A living with the community by faculty 
and students, rather than a withdrawing from, is 
vital if public relations are to be maintained on 
the proper plane in the home community. And 
how very much the attitude and conduct of the 
students have to do with good public relations— 
posing a problem that the best public relations 
department sometimes cannot solve fully. 

In our particular set-up in Abilene Christian 
College, the best public relations agents that we 
have are unofficial—our ex-students. We feel that 
our average ex-student is sold on the school; and 
because of the normal condition existing where 
our ex-students feel a very close tie-in of their 
college life and their present religious life, they 
make excellent contact persons. We try to keep 
them sold. 


* Max Leach is Director of Publicity, Abilene 
Christian College, Abilene, Texas. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Then, our publicity needs to be severely slanted. 
Magazines and newspapers of a religious nature, 
and going into homes of the church, carry the bulk 
of our printed advertising. Publicity releases to 
local papers of students carry first, of course, the 
news of the student of interest to the patrons of 
the paper—but we also try to include in most of 
the stories some part of the purpose of the school, 
I think it fortunate that a large part of the pur- 
pose of the school is set forth in the name. 

Sports writers will use more copy than any other 
three editors on a paper. Since the general public; 
like the Romans of old, usually has a thumbs-up or 
a thumbs-down attitude—sports publicity may be 
good or bad. This phase of college public relations 
needs to be re-evaluated, and placed in its proper 
shere. 

It is vital that the small church related college 
keep the good will of a particular group—the 
ministers and leaders of the churches from which 
it draws its support. 

A job the public relations department of the 
small church related college needs to do is to sell 
the students on the college. If everything goes 
wrong in the college, the public relations depart- 
ment can’t do much about it—but with sugges- 
tions, helps, talking, educational matter, and even 
propaganda, and with the help of the faculty, the 
students can be convinced they are in the right 
college—and when they leave they'll continue to 
do a job for the school. 

Finally, the small college with a religious back- 
ground is in the perfect position to promote tradi- 
tions in human relations that become an integral 
part of the school—friendliness, helpfulness, so- 
ciability, joy-of-school-life, warm personal connecé 
tions between faculty and students, and a feeling 
of ownership in the college by the students. These 
things go with small groups, and with apples 
Christianity. 
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Make Way for Tomorrow 


By PHILIP LOVEJOY 


Y REAL estate bill for 1946 totaling some 
M $340 carries the usual penalty date. With it 
an insert discloses the assessed evaluation and as- 
signs responsibility for the assessment and the 
tax rate. Sixteen tax units are included in the bill 
varying from the county and the Forest Preserves 
through park districts and finally to five schools 
serving the community. The rates vary from 70 to 
79 to 72 to 65 cents. 

Mrs. Lovejoy and I at present are in the non- 
parent class of taxpayers—our two daughters hav- 
ing graduated from high school and the univer- 
sity. Consequently, as non-participating members 
in the work of the school we are unfamiliar with 
school activities. Of course, we could join the 
PTA, but we get no notice from them and are not 
familiar with meeting dates except as we see 
them occasionally in the papers. Our daughters’ 
former activities in the high school probably are 
responsible for subsequent requests of the school 
directed to us as parents to buy tickets for festi- 
vals and the like. Otherwise, all we know of what 
we get for our tax money is that Evanston is a 
wonderful place to live, the school grounds look 
O.K., and the press carries no negative reports 
on the schools. Thus, there is a problem of the 
schools—we know little of what is going on. 
We find that even the high school musicians have 
some difficulty performing on the radio. I wonder 
if we all understand the place of the schools in 
local, national, and international life. I am afraid 
we don’t. 

It has always been ununderstandable to me how 
parents and others, products of the public schools, 
can oppose the schools from time to time and 
complain about taxes they are called upon to pay 
for the support of the schools. Of course, the 
home, the church, and the school are responsi- 
able for youth and in turn for adults. The home 
has the children first. Parents in the homes are 
themselves products of the public schools, for 
as many years as they attended them. These same 
parents set the pace for the tomorrow of our com- 
munities and our nations. If we begin wrong now 


* Philip Lovejoy is Secretary, Rotary Interna- 
tional, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illi- 
nois. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


it must mean that our approach in educating these 
parents must have been wrong. Our present ills 
are a result of past training. The ills of several 
years hence will likewise be a result of what we 
are doing today. The past, therefore, is prologue. 
Let’s analyze where we are and let’s begin to 
“Make Way for Tomorrow.” 

To prepare adequately for tomorrow, we must 
be certain that our educational techniques of today 
are better than those of yesterday—that these 
children will be so completely sold on the schools 
as they participate in them from day to day, that 
as parents of tomorrow they will continue to be 
boosters. Tax bills will be no cause of financial and 
domestic upheaval. . 


A Good Job First 


I wonder if we as educators know where we 
are heading in our educational techniques. Are 
we as proficient as was Hitler? Perhaps, he was 
the most proficient educator of this century. Edu- 
cating for the devil, yes, but he knew the direction 
in which he wanted to go. Just so, we must know 
the needs of tomorrow and the direction which 
we must take to meet the needs. First in my think- 
ing as how to get greater support for public edu- 
cation is the accomplishment of a better job of 
education today. 

Secondly, all of us in education should practice 
the slogan ‘‘Service above self.” In other words, 
we mean approach our tasks as servants of the 
people in a broadly humanitarian and sympathetic 
manner rather than as bureaucrats of government 
education in the “you have to come, you have to 
do what we want you to” spirit. Our interests, 
therefore, should be primarily in the students, 
their aspirations, and their objectives. 

A third thought, and one that has always been 
uppermost in my mind, is that of the public school 
faculty, administrators, and teachers who must 
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take a very prominent part in forward-looking 
community activities. We must relate ourselves to 
these activities including scouting, Campfire Girls, 
Sunday school work, Chamber of Commerce, serv- 
ice clubs, and the like, relating ourselves specifi- 
cally to the life of the community in which we find 
ourselves. This is important to the success of our- 
selves as teachers and the schools as leaders in the 
community. 


Competition for Attention 


Then, too, we must all be good salesmen for 
the schools. We must use every conceivable de- 
vice, oral or written, in planning the school pro- 
gram to be presented to the public. Each of us 
must be alert to the new techniques of public re- 
lations such as were exemplified in the war. There 
are new visual techniques of considerable worth. 
Advertising took great leaps forward in the past 
few years. To mention two—Coca-Cola and Pepsi- 
Cola have done much in presenting the Teen 
Town Recreation Center ideas to the public. That 
constituted genuine competition for those of us 
who are engaged in advertising of any sort. As one 
charged with getting the public to provide ade- 
quate support, I must know first hand whom I 
would approach. I must then plan a program for 
my own community that will work in that com- 
munity and I must cease worrying about the far 
off hills. At the same time, I must always be glad 
to get ideas from them. 


Teachers Visit Homes 


In my own experiences as a schoolman in Michi- 
gan, I recall my techniques that proved valuable 
in building better relations for the school. In one 
city, teachers elected not to only know their stu- 
dents but know the students’ background. They 
visited the homes, and teachers soon found them- 
selves invited to the homes of their children for 
an evening or dinner. Thus, they become ac- 
quainted with the whole family. 


The Teacher's Open Home 


‘A teacher should rather teach than eat,”’ said 
someone to me once upon a time, but I never did 
quite fully understand the meaning of that sen- 
tence until one of my pupils arrived about five 
minutes before the lunch hour to ask me if I had 
time to consider a personal problem. I was new 
at teaching and felt that the lunch hour should 





take precedence and so without a thought I said 
I was busy just then, but would be glad to see the 
pupil some time later. The next day a call came to 
the school from the sheriff's office to the effect that 
this student had been pulled out of the river late 
the night before, and by expert use of the pul- 
motor the life of the pupil was saved. Only then 
did I realize how important was the meaning of 
the sentence, “One must rather teach than eat,” 
for upon complete investigation I learned about 
the home conditions of this particular pupil and 
the difficulties that had been experienced and that 
pupil had felt that in me was someone who could 
answer the questions that had been bothering the 
pupil over many months and years. Thereafter, 
regardless of apparent inconvenience of time, 
when called upon by a pupil for personal confer- 
ence, I felt it my bounden duty to have the time 
available. After all the student is the most im- 
portant part of the school system. It is for him 
that the school exists and the teacher is there be- 
cause the pupils want instruction, guidance and 
counsel. So, the teacher must rather teach than 
eat. 

Our home was always a community center. After 
school the students would drop in for toast and 
marmalade, to visit, play the phonograph, maybe 
help wash some dishes and then to visit around and 
a fine esprit de corps developed between teacher 
and pupil. What a fine relationship can develop 
between teacher and pupil! 

Go to the People 

In one of the larger cities in Michigan, follow- 
ing the approval of the budget, we submitted it to 
the biggest industrial taxpayers in the city for 
their approval. A series of simply worded bulle- 
tins explaining the work of the schools was dis- 
tributed in the homes. Thus, industry and the 
home had an opportunity to understand the needs 
and accomplishments of the schools before they 
were asked to finance the bill. 

A house organ, in one instance, for teachers and 
custodians was sent to taxpayers as well thus let- 
ting the ouside on the inside of school business. 
Then, too, we stepped up the human interest ap- 
peal and readability of annual reports. Colored 
pictures were used because the world is not a black 
and white world. Student demonstrations, hobby 
shows, and exhibits became a real part of the work 
and program for appreciation of the PTA. School 
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buildings were made wide open seven days a week 
or at least six so that the public could use them 
when the schools were through with them for the 
day. 

We decided that school play programs need not 
be filled with advertising, but rather with interest- 
ing information about the schools. In one case, a 
school issued 700 play programs for the public 
and found 600 of them in the auditorium after 
the show. They improved the appearance of the 
program, added color, took out, the advertising, 
and inserted interesting data about the schools 
and on the next performance found 100 programs 
on the floor and 600 taken home. 

We invited laymen to come to the school and 
talk with the students about professions, thus 
bringing the outside in. We encouraged every 
school to have a newspaper of some type and one 
that did develop a pleasing attitude among par- 
ents. We cooperated with the local press and we 
participated in paid advertising of school pro- 
grams and athletic events rather than having post- 
ers made in the school and literally stuck in show 
windows where thy would occupy valuable space 
and tend to depress the merchant. 

Student demonstrations before the Chamber of 
Commerce banquet and other community-wide 
activities proved to be popular and interpretative. 
Some of these appear in the form of music while 
others were in the form of discussions, debates, 
and occasionally actual demonstrations. 

It seems to me that schools today must work 
out a plan for their own community based upon 
all the modern techniques—all the agents and all 
the agencies—emphasizing quality rather than 
quantity. In this newer role, schools should not 
beg, buth rather sell their own ware on the basis 
of the service that the schools can render to the 
community and not on what the public owes the 
schools. It seems to me that this means a more 
careful selection of teachers and administrators. 
It means better salaries, but how are we going to 
get better salaries until we have convinced the 
public that we are worth more than we are now 
getting? 

We must have no cover-up policies. The public 
schools of the world constitute the foremost line 
of defense against social and economic ills. Atti- 
tudes of the coming generation are developed by 
the schools. Lessons of only slight social signifi- 
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cance must be thrown away and there must be 
substituted some thought along the great social 
and economic problems now facing the world. If 
the educational system of the world cannot de- 
velop solutions for these problems, then all of 
the money being spent in them will be to no 
avail for the world will not have been made a 
better place in which to live. 

Dilemmas like those in which we now find our- 
selves would not exist if education in the past had 
been fully functioning. It is time for educators 
everywhere to stop tinkering with minor matters 
in the curriculum. Stop worrying about 6-6 or 
6-3-3 or 6-2-4 plans or some other administrative 
device and direct attention to. the serious affairs 
confronting the world. 

It seems to me that we have not been successful 
in developing an adequate program of public 
school relations. We have made some progress, it 
is true, but there is still much more to be made. 


Tell the Whole Story 


Many parents think of modern schools in terms 
of what they, themselves, experienced years ago. 
They recall the utterly foolish things demanded of 
them and they assume the present-day education 
is the same. Couple with this the peculiar demands 
made on the children and there appears a double 
reason to criticize unless school administrators 
take the public into their confidence and tell them 
the whole story in terms that readily can be under- 
stood. Let’s open the finance books to inspection 
of the general public, let’s forget politics. As 
school executives, let’s adopt a wide-open, factual, 
continuing informational program of telling the 
public the whole story. Let’s dare to oppose a 
school board politically inclined and let’s stand by 
our professional ideals for the sake of the children 
and the future of democracy. It’s our job now to 
“Make Way for Tomorrow’! 


The American people are spending each year 
$7,770,000,000 at retail for alcoholic liquors. 
Laid end to end in dollar bills, this sum would 
reach 749,517 miles, or would pave a 60-foot 
highway from Brunswick, Maine, to Los Angeles, 
California. 





Pennsylvania now requires completion of a 
course in audio-visual instruction before a state 
teaching license is granted. 
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Public School Relations in Cities 


By JOHN M. HICKEY 


Y PUBLIC school relations we mean those ac- 
B tivities and relationships which aid in ob- 
taining an understanding of the educational pro- 
gram and lead to unite the home, the school, and 
the community in promotion of the educational 
function. An investigation in 83 cities of the 
United States, cities representing all geographical 
divisions of the country, brings to light facts which 
are summarized in the following report. 


Types of Organization for Direction of Public 
School Relations 


The organization of the staff for the direction 
of programs of public school relations in cities of 
the United States is distributed among six types 
of organization. They are: (1) the superintendent 
of schools type in which the superintendent is 
public school relations director in 57.9 per cent of 
the school districts; (2) the administrative staff 
officer type in which the assistant superintendnt, 
the director of research, or some other staff officer 
is director of public school relations in 21.7 per 
cent of the districts; (3) the full-time director of 
public school relations in 12 per cent of the cities; 
(4) principal type in which a principal directs the 
school district program of public school relations; 
(5) principal (decentralized) type in which the 
principal directs public school relations program 
of a particular school-community; and (6) teacher 
committee type in which a committee of teachers 
works with the supervision of the superintendent 
of schools. 


Philosophy of the Direction of Public School 
Relations 


Three philosophical approaches are used in 
the direction of public school relations. They are: 
“sell the schools to the public,” “educational in- 
terpretation,’’ and ‘co-operative endeavor.”” Sixty- 
nine per cent of the directors who reported only 
one philosophical approach checked “educational 
interpretation” which means to inform the people 
about the needs, conditions, and purposes of the 
schools and to inform the school personel about 


* John M. Hickey is Assistant Principal, Acad- 
emy High School, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


the needs, conditions, and purposes of the com- 
munity. Of the directors who indicated more than 
one level of philosophical approach, 40.9 per cent 
mentioned ‘“‘co-operative endeavor” which seeks 
to unite the home, the school, and the community 
resources for the advancement of a more demo- 
cratic way of living for all children. In this same 
setup, 40.4 per cent subscribed to “educational in- 
terpretation.’” When the reports were analyzed, it 
was discovered that 68.6 per cent of the directors 
indicated adherence to ‘‘co-operative endeavor,” 
the highest level of philosophical approach to pub- 
lic school relations. 


The Objectives of the Direction of Public 
School Relations 


The eight objectives of public school relations 
which were acceptable to more than 90 per cent 
of the contributors to this study and recommended 
by the writer include: (1) to inform the public 
as to the work of the schools, (2) to establish con- 
fidence in the schools, (3) to rally support for 
proper maintenance of the educational program, 
(4) to develop awareness of the importance of 
education in a democracy, (5) to improve the 
partnership concept by uniting parents and teach- 
ers in meeting the educational needs of the chil- 
dren, (6) to integrate the home, the school, and 
the community in improving the educational op- 
portunities for all children, (7) to evaluate the 
offerings of the schools in meeting the needs of the 
children of the community, and (8) to correct 
misunderstandings as to the aims and activities of 
the schools. 


The Criteria Underlying the Direction of the 
Public School Relations 


Following are the criteria underlying the direc- 
tion of public school relations as acceptable to 
more than 50 per cent of the participants in this 
study. They are: (1) needs and aspirations and 
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shortcomings of the community should be under- 
stood in directing public school relations pro- 
grams, (2) education should be a social process in 
which the child comes to share more and more in 
the total community consciousness of which he is 
a part, (3) mutual interaction of the objectives of 
community organizations with those of the schools 
should result in the greatest good for the children, 
(4) social agencies of the community should be 
understood and used in the school program to meet 
the needs of the children, (5) personal aggran- 
dizement should be avoided in press releases, (6) 
there should be thorough agreement as to the de- 
sirable aims of community life, of the place and 
function of the home, the school, and each agency 
of the community, (7) commencement program 
should be built around the aims of education, and 
(8) printed materials should be understood by the 
person with the eighth grade level of intelligence. 


Characteristics of Directors of Public School 
Relations 


Eight most desirable characteristics of directors 
of public school relations result from this study. 
The order of rank of these characteristics follows: 
(1) ability to work with people, (2) capacity to 
understand the educational field, (3) ability to ex- 
press ideas in writing, (4) capacity to organize 
public school relations programs, (5) ability to 
persuade individuals and groups, (6) ability to 
adjust to changing situations, (7) ability to ad- 
dress an audience, and (8) ability to delegate 
work to others. 


Academic Preparation of Directors of Public 
School Relations 


It was found that directors of public school re- 
lations are highly prepared for their public school 
service. In all, 48.8 per cent of the directors hold 
the master’s degree, 41.2 per cent the doctoral de- 
gree, 7.5 per cent the baccalaureate degree, and 2.5 
per cent no degree. 


Sex of the Directors of Public School Relations 


Men predominate as the directors of public 
school relations, for their are 90.4 per cent men 
directors as against 9.6 per cent women directors. 


Time Allotted to the Direction of Public 
School Relations 


In 50.6 per cent of the cities, no definite time 


is allotted to the direction of public school rela- 
tions; instead, time ‘‘as needed”’ is given. In 26.5 
per cent of the communities, from one to 10 
weeks’ time is allotted to direction of public school 
relations. In 8.4 per cent of the communities from 
11 to 20 weeks of the year are given in the direc- 
tion; in this same percentage of communities, be- 
tween 20 and 50 weeks are set aside for public 
school relations. Finally, in 6.1 per cent of the 
cities, 52 weeks of the year are given to this work. 


Five Most Valuable Ways of Determining the 
Needs of the Public School Relations Program 


Most valuable ways of determining the needs of 
public relations are: (1) comparison of program 
of school district with that of other districts, (2) 
opinions of experts such as successful directors, 
(3) surveys of the community to find problems of 
attack, (4) opinions of professional and non- 
teaching personnel of the schools, and (5) reac- 
tions from citizens and organizations of the com- 
munity. 


Methods of Appraising the Program of Public 
School Relations 


It was found that there are three preferred 
methods of appraising the program of public 
school relations. They include: (1) opinions of 
professional employes, (2) opinions of non- 
teaching employes, and (3) opinions of individ- 
uals and groups of the district. In addition to the 
subjective methods, the instrument constructed by 
Miller in his unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
An Appraisal Technique for Public School Rela- 
tions Program’ may assist those who wish a more 
objective technique. 


Most Valuable Agencies of Public School Relations 


The list of most valuable agencies of public 
school relations program in the order of their de- 
sirability is: (1) mews releases for daily news- 
papers, (2) radio programs, (3) superintendents’ 
annual reports, (4) speakers bureau, (5) com- 
munity forum, (6) pamphlets, and (7) movies. 


Success in Relations with Newspaper Staff 


The contacts made with the public through the 
community newspaper are legion. Successful re- 





* Miller, Delmas F., An Appraisal Technique for Public 
School Relations Programs. Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh (1943). 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL RELATIONS IN CITIES 


lationships with the newspaper staffs are impor- 
tant. Seven recommendations are: (1) be frank 
in relationships, (2) release news on time, (3) 
maintain a “fellow-worker” spirit with trust and 
co-operation, (4) be impartial to competing staffs 
in news releases, (5) know news-values of hap- 
penings in the schools, (6) give leads to stories, 
(7) call on editors and the staff and make their 
acquaintance. 


Obtaining Co-operation of Community Groups 


The co-operation of community groups is sig- 
nificant in public school relations. Two methods of 
obtaining this co-operation include: (1) partici- 
pate in the program and integrate the school view- 
point, and (2) join as members and win good- 
will. 


Functions Best Served by Agencies of Public 
School Relations 


Functions best served by the agencies of public 
school relations are: (1) to inform, (2) to in- 
terpret, (3) to evaluate, and (4) to integrate. 
Below are listed the agent, the agency, and the 
function best served.* 


1. Most useful agencies or activities of administrators: 
(1) to inform 
. annual report 
. course of study 
. educational movies 
. finance drives 
. teachers’ handbook 
(2) to interpret 
a. radio programs 
4. staff house organ 
(3) to evaluate 
a. opinion polls 
(4) to integrate 
a. addresses to groups 
b. activities in organizations 
¢. personal relations in community 
2. Most useful agencies or activities of teachers: 
(1) to inform 
a. Classroom instruction 
5. reports to parents 
(2) to interpret 
a. home visitation 
(4) to integrate 
a. community group activities 
b. professional organization work 
3. Most useful agencies or activities of pupils: 
(1) to inform 
a. school publications 
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* Omission of functions is attributed to their not being 
served by some activities. 





6. dramatics and musicals 
c. exhibits of classwork 
d. information about schools 
(2) to interpret 
a. education week activities 
(4) to integrate 
4. participation in parades, festivals, contests 
of community 
4. athletic contests 
c. class banquets 


. Most useful agencies or activities of the non-teaching 


staff: 
(1) to inform 

a. furnishing facts from office records 

6. conducting business affairs of the schools 
(2) to interpret 

4. reporting to parents on attendance, health 

b. reporting to parents on social problems 
(4) to integrate 

4. transporting pupils on school. buses 

4. supervising use of the school buildings 


. Most useful agencies or activities of the board of 


education: 
(1) to inform 
a. minutes and reports 
(2) to interpret 
a. addresses to community groups 
(4) to integrate 
a. memberships in community groups 


. Most valuable agencies or activities of the patrons: 


(4) to integrate 
a. adult education program of the schools 
6. Americanization classes of the schools 
c. use of schools for lectures and concerts 
d. recreational program in the schools 


. Most valuable agencies of organizations for the 


schools 

(4) to integrate 

. parent-teacher association 

. professional organizations 

. alumni associations 

. community council on school affairs 
. music group boosters 

. athletic group boosters 

. presidents’ council 
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. Most valuable agencies or activities of other com- 


munity groups: 

(2) to interpret 

. public library 

(4) to integrate 

juvenile court 

public playgrounds 
civilian defense 

. service clubs 
character-building agencies 
patriotic groups 


The city of 100,000 needs a full-time director 
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of public school relations. Smaller cities may find 
a time-basis on this standard. 








These Were My Teachers 


By ROCKWELL D. HUNT 


HEN Philip of Macedon was away on one 

\4 of his great campaigns a messenger brought 

the thrilling news of the birth of his son, Alex- 

ander. ‘I know not which to rejoice at the more,” 

Philip is reported to have said, “the fact that I 

have a son born to me or that Aristotle is to be 
his teacher.” 

So runs the story I learned during my under- 
graduate days in a history class. I have never taken 
the pains to test its authenticity by documentary 
evidence. It is a pleasant story, at any rate, and 
it pays high compliment to great teaching. 

From the vantage ground of my own years, in 
the light of a fairly long perspective, I wish hereby 
to give honest expression to my gratitude for the 
men and women who have been my teachers. I do 
not know exactly how many teachers I have had, 
but the total is a good round number. I might not 
be able now to recall even the names of them all. 

But now, in a quiet hour of meditation, apart 
from active service by virtue of my emeritus re- 
lationship in university connection, I readily recall 
certain of my teachers, outstanding in some quali- 
ties or in total personality, by whose influence my 
own career was definitely affected or the course of 
my life and thinking significantly modified. I re- 
joice now at having had such teachers then. But 
in singling out any restricted list I am not for a 
moment forgetting my obligation to a much larger 
number, from the days of my elementary educa- 
tion to the highest level of graduate study. I grate- 
fully acknowledge them all and would gladly 
salute each one today. 


James N. Beard 


My undergraduate years were spent in a very 
small, struggling college, supported by the Metho- 
dist Church. It was Napa College, in California, 
later merged into the College of the Pacific, at 
present located in Stockton. But its president, 
Doctor James N. Beard, was the guide of my in- 
tellectual and spiritual life. 

Doctor Beard was exceedingly industrious. In 
addition to his administrative duties he taught al- 


* Rockwell D. Hunt is Dean Emeritus of the 
Graduate School, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


most a full quota of classes in philosophy, theism, 
and related subjects. His classes, composed of 
seniors and juniors, were small, and there was no 
room for the trifler. On several occasions I saw 
him in his own study, upstairs in the President's 
Cottage. He seemed always to have new books, 
and was methodical in his reading and in marking 
passages he wished especially to note. His big 
study chair had arms on which rested a kind of 
lap board for writing, other books being on the 
table within easy reach. I recognize his influence 
upon my character and ideals of scholarship to 
have been incalculable. 


Herbert Baxter Adams 


At Johns Hopkins University, Herbert Baxter 
Adams was my chief teacher and adviser. Herbert 
Adams became an ardent disciple of Bluntschli 
while a student in Europe—he associated history 
most intimately with politics: this is well illus- 
trated by the motto, quoted from Freeman, he 
selected for the Historical Seminary: “History is 
Past Politics, and Politics are Present History.” 

As an inspirer to broad and sound scholarship, 
to objective, scientific research, and to good, con- 
structive teaching, I doubt if Adams had an equal 
in the country. Not that his lectures were all mas- 
terpieces—far from that! Sometimes he appeared 
to have grabbed a great sheaf of poorly typed, un- 
completed manuscript, of uncertain vintage, and 
made his way'to the little rostrum, not quite cer- 
tain of what he held in his hand. Then there 
might be not a little shuffling of sheets while he 
improvised a sort of liaison. His lectures were sel- 
dom fully completed products; but they were al- 
ways growing, always suggestive. His “‘Prole- 
gomena,”’ at the opening of the hour—sometimes 
occupying as long as ten minutes—was often re- 
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garded by the “boys” as the most valuable part 
of the lecture. 

As early as 1880 Adams introduced his course 
in American Institutional History—‘‘every human 
institution is the historical resultant of many in- 
dividual forces.” He never married, but he did 
dwell at length—not always too objectively!— 
upon the institution of human marriage and the 
family. The institutional idea was carried over into 
religion: the social aspect of religion had strong 
appeal. A favorite saying of his was, “History 
begins with the stone axe, and ends with the morn- 
ing newspaper.” 

Another of his aphorisms specially attracted my 
attention. “History, like charity,” he said, “be- 
gins at home.” I had traveled 3,000 miles from 
my California home to study history. I saw my fel- 
low students delving deeply into the minutiae of 
New England and Virginia history with the hope 
that by deeper plowing and fine-tooth harrowing 
their researches might turn up some modicum of 
new truth. But why should I enter that competi- 
tion? Why should I not study the fascinating his- 
tory of my own native California? The “Master” 
agreed that would be sensible—my interest in the 
history of the Golden State has never lagged to 
this day. 

John Bates Clark 

John Bates Clark was the teacher of economics 
who won my deepest respect and everlasting grati- 
tude. 

I shall never forget the impression of his first 
lecture upon those of us who had never heard 
him before—his “heroically theoretical’ analysis 
of the static and the dynamic factors left us 
almost gasping. Perceiving this, Doctor Clark 
back-tracked the next day, cleared the atmosphere 
and gave us a real start on the course. His great- 
est work on Distribution (1899) had not yet been 
published—he was doubtless trying out some of 
its material on us in 1894 and 1895. 

Clark had studied at Heidelberg and Zurich, 
his leading teacher in Europe being Karl Knies. 
His first college teaching was at Carleton, where 
his most notable student was Thorstein Veblen. 

I had opportunity to learn of his exalted Chris- 
tian character and his fine, gentle, human quality. 
It is not enough to say he won recognition as 
America’s foremost theoretician in economics: he 
was a true gentleman, innately modest, always 
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putting principle above mere expediency, abound- 
ing in human sympathy and genuine kindliness, 
a devoted husband and the father of noteworthy 
family of children. 

Doctor Clark’s work as Director of the Division 
of Economics and History of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace throws into clear 
light another important side of his fruitful life. 
He was a man of peace, but not “peace at any 
price.”” Said he, in A Tender of Peace, ‘“The route 
to peace is open, and nations can, if they so will, 
see it and walk therein.”’ But he also declared, “‘It 
is as wicked as it is disgraceful to shirk the duty 
of defending home and family.” 

In all my own teaching of economics, the high 
standard of excellence, the independent thinking, 
the individual and social idealism of John Bates 
Clark have been before me: I have never ceased 
to be grateful that he taught the “‘enthronement of 
of character’ as the sine gua non in social science. 


Woodrow Wilson 


It was my rare privilege to take two courses 
under Woodrow Wilson. Like Clark, he, though 
not in residence at the Hopkins, was engaged to 
give courses there during the time of my student- 
hood in Baltimore. He occupied the chair of juris- 
prudence and economics at Princeton, where he 
had already won the reputation of being the most 
popular professor on the faculty. 

And let me state at once that Professor Wilson 
was without question the most finished lecturer 
among all my teachers. He was always sartorially 
correct, his voice was clear and resonant, his man- 
ner dignified, his personality impressive. His 
sense of humor, characteristic of the real man, 
was never lacking. Invariably his notes—some- 
times brief, sometimes in manuscript form—were 
in excellent order when he appeared before his 
class: he found evident enjoyment and satisfaction 
in what he was doing. 

The courses I took under Wilson were in the 
fields of Administration and Comparative Politics. 
As I write this I have before me the class notes I 
took from his lectures on Administration. He 
opened the first lecture, January 25, 1894, by pro- 
pounding a paradox: “No man who knows one 
thing, knows anything.”” He expanded with, “No 
man is even a specialist who doesn’t know more 
than his set of phenomena.”’ My notes clearly re- 
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flect Wilson’s conviction that ‘‘Politics is a moral 
question.”” Even at that early time he uttered 
with special emphasis the sentiment which nearly 
a quarter of a century later was to electrify the 
people of the nation, “The right is more precious 
than peace.” 

Professor Wilson was a man of distinguished 
appearance in any company. He belonged to the 
intellectual aristocracy, was a real patrician, never 
careless in posture or diction, always standing 
while lecturing, with ‘‘an air of imperiousness.” 
He was not a clubman nor a bohemian, but he was 
of the elite, far removed from the hoi polloi, with 
a good deal of the puritan of his ministerial Scotch 
Presbyterian father. He extolled democracy with 
the oratory of an Edmund Burke—for in the use 
of words he was a consummate artist—but as a 
lecturer he was more imperator than democrat. 
It never occurred to his students to venture openly 
to dissent from any of his pronouncements. 

After half a century my recollections of the 
then already distinguished educator—lecturer 
rather than teacher—are distinct and vivid. So it 
is no wonder I prize the notes I then took as his 


student. My final note for the course in Admin- 
istration is clearly Wilsonian: 


Political liberty is not the negation of order (submission) 
but the perfection of it; the equable and cooperative play of 
elements, the harmonious correlation of forces: it is action 
within the best order—like health it depends upon a nice 
balance of functions. 

To those of us who were privileged to study under 
him and to read some of his published work, his 
matchless state papers as President during the first 
World War occasioned little surprise. In a single 
perfect sentence he could gather up the funda- 
mentals of a whole treatise in political science. 
Here is such a sentence, which has impressed me 
deeply for its scope, compactness, and penetration: 
What we seek is the reign of law, based upon the consent 


of the governed, and sustained by the organized opinion of 
mankind. 


John Martin Vincent 


Professor John Martin Vincent was Adams’ 
right-hand man. He seemed immersed in Euro- 
pean medievalism, and there was nothing about 
feudalism he was not bound to find out. He was 
an investigator of the more rigid type. Method- 
ology in historical research was his forte. With his 
spare form, sandy hair—tending to baldness even 
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then—he was not a particularly prepossessing 
figure. His lectures lacked the sparkle of Wilson 
and the inspiration of Adams; they were less at- 
tractive because of his mannerisms, as in opening 
a sentence then backing up for a fresh start in 
other (but similar) words, and in trying to clear 
his throat but never quite succeeding. Unfortu- 
nately he did not possess a good speaking voice— 
I have thought that a short course in what we 
called elocution would have been of inestimable 
value. 

But that is far from the full story. I was one 
of the fortunate students invited to membership 
in Dr. Vincent’s Historical Conference, which 
met fortnightly at his home. The serious part of 
the evening’s program having been concluded, 
Mrs. Vincent would appear on the scene with ice 
cream and cake: then it was that we learned at 
close range something of the social side of Profes- 
sor Vincent and his talented wife—and a welcome 
revelation it was! But the assignment of topics 
in related fields involved serious research on the 
part of the members. I recall one evening when 
I presented a report dealing with the status of 
the villein under feudalism, thinking rather well 
of my achievement, Doctor Vincent almost 
stunned me by dryly commenting—as he vainly 
tried to clear his throat—‘That is a very good 
beginning,” encouraging me to proceed with the 
study I had imagined already completed! 


James Schouler 


Doubtless the permanent reputation of James 
Schouler will rest more upon his writings than 
upon his teaching. There was nothing sprightly 
about his lectures but he maintained good solid 
momentum. I do not recall that he ever consciously 
indulged in humor. In his lectures, he used full 
notes, which, in some instances, at least, gave the 
appearance of being proof copy for a forthcoming 
book. I would call Schouler a historian first, then a 
history teacher. 

Of his eminence as a scholar in the field of 
American constitutional history there could be no 
question. As a teacher I think he must have been 
more successful with graduate classes than with 
young undergraduates. I deemed it a privilege to 
sit under him. And I certainly appreciated the 
personal encouragemnt he gave me to pursue the 
study of the early American history of California. 
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Henry Carter Adams 


Henry Carter Adams was professor of political 
economy and finance at the University of Michi- 
gan; and he furnished one of the best examples of 
public service by the trained academician. For 
many years he was statistician for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; he was director of the 
division of transportation for the eleventh census; 
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later he was adviser for China on the standardi- 
zation of railway accounts. These present but a 
part of his distinguished public service career. 
Adams, like Wilson and Schouler, enriched the 
Hopkins curriculum as non-resident lecturer. His 
courses which it was my privilege to take were, 
“The State in Relation to Industry” and “Railway 
Transportation.” His lectures were well prepared 





The Indian Service Readers 


The United States Indian Service has developed 
a very interesting series of bi-lingual readers for 
use in teaching reading to several tribes of Indians. 
The Navaho series in English and Navaho in- 
cludes pre-primer, primer, and readers of progres- 
sive difficulties through grade five. All are copi- 
ously illustrated by Indian artists. The Sioux series 
in English and Teton-Lakota ranges from the 
primer through materials for junior high. For use 


we are good to our cattle 

we give them grass to eat 

we give them wild hay to eat 

they like to eat wild hay and grass 
we are good to our cattle 


unkit‘aptegleskapi kin ahowic‘unkip‘api 

pejito yasla wicunk‘iyapi 

p‘eji kaSlapi yulwic‘unk‘iyapi 

pejito na p‘eji kaSlapi kin yuliyokip‘ipi 
unkit‘apteglaskapi kin ahowic‘unkip‘api 


| ride my spotted pony 

| rope a calf 

| rope it with my rope 

| hold it with my rope 

my horse pulls back 

he pulls back to help me hold the calf 


Sunkcik’ala gleska kin akinweglotake 

wik‘an mit‘awa kin un k*oyagwaye 

wik‘an mit‘awa kin un obluspe 

mit‘aSunke kin unzihekta yutitan 

unzihekta yutitan kin he ptehincala kin oyu- 

spa omakiya un hec‘un 

with the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico are read- 
ers in both English and Spanish. The prices of 
these several sets of readers range from 10 cents 
to $1.50. Other materials include books on hand- 
craft and Indian customs. The publications may 
be ordered from Haskell Institute, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


reproduced herewith are two pages, much reduced in size, from 
the Sioux Cowboy Primer, by Ann Clark, illustrated by Andrew 
Standing Soldier. The Sioux text is by Emil Afraid-of-Hawk. 
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and were presented in forthright, convincing man- 
ner. That he was master of his subjects and that 
he pushed back the boundaries of knowledge 
through original investigation is fully attested by 
the list of well-known authoritative manuals and 
monographs to his credit. Henry C. Adams was a 
great teacher, a first-rate scholar, a highly useful 


citizen. 
Lecturers 


An important opportunity offered the Hopkins 
student was in occasional open lectures by men of 
eminence in diverse fields of scholarly interest. 
Among these I can now recall the names of such 
men as Horace Howard Furness, leading Shake- 
ypearean scholar and editor; Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, distinguished author; Felix Klein, 
brilliant German mathematician; Professor Lavas- 
seur, great French economist; and Caleb Thomas 
Winchester, gifted literary critic. One's intellec- 
tual horizon was necessarily broadend by seeing 
such leaders and hearing them speak, even though 
their messages were outside one’s own specialty. 


William Torrey Harris 


But I wish to take more particular notice of the 
regular series of lectures by William Torrey Har- 
ris, perhaps the most distinguished Commissioner 
of Education this nation has had. Doctor Harris 
lectured on Saturday forenoons, and attendance was 
purely voluntary. Graduates studying at Hopkins 
constituted a busy academic community; but Har- 
ris did not lack for interested hearers at the two 
courses I attended—one on the philosophy of edu- 
cation, the other on the philosophy of art. My pur- 
pose in following the lectures of Doctor Harris 
was not to earn credit or pass examinations—I 
was purely an auditor, desiring to “‘expose’’ my- 
self to his discourse. 


We Learn from Many 


A lawyer once propounded to the divine Teach- 
er the searching question, ‘‘And who is my neigh- 
bor?” The perfect but unanticipated answer was 
the parable of the Good Samaritan. As an in- 
experienced California youth I had journeyed to 
Baltimore for enlarging study, eager to learn— 
which had meant that I should take full advantage 
of exceptional opportunities outside as well as 
within the lecture room, whether in the public 
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hall, the library, museum, church, or open 
market. I crave permission, therefore, to pose the 
query, “And who is my teacher?” Now to teach 
is to show how; and he is a dull pupil indeed who 
places his dependence solely in the formal in- 
structor. Gratefully I recognize that valuable 
lessons came to me from men who never dreamed 
they were teaching me. Whoever either con- 
sciously or unconsciously points the way, shows 
me how—that person is my teacher. Sometimes 
my most valued lessons have been extra-curricular. 


Daniel C. Gilman 


No small part of my training at the Hopkins 
came from its distinguished President, Daniel C. 
Gilman, whose signature I am frankly proud to 
have on my diploma. I, of course, knew that Gil- 
man had been called from the presidency of the 
University of California, and that his interest in 
California and Californians was deep and perma- 
nent. 

I have not forgotten the “‘lift’’ I received when, 
on the completion of my studies at the Hopkins, 
he said goodbye to me and gave his genial fatherly 
good wishes for my work in California. 

No one has pointed out .with greater clearness 
that the university is a leading bulwark of civili- 
zation than Nicholas M. Butler; but it was Daniel 
C. Gilman who, more than any other, defined its 
threefold function—to master known truth, dis- 
cover new truth, and disseminate the results of 
research. 


Pleasure in Teaching 


I desire to record my gratification at having 
early set before myself a life work in the field of 
education. 

In the good old days of my youth an important 
requirement for the master of arts degree was the 
“master’s oration.”’ My oration on that Commence- 
ment occasion, in 1892, rather presumptuously, 
was titled, ““Demands on the Modern Scholar.” 
The closing sentence of that youthful effort may 
not inappropriately be used to conclude this re- 
membrance of some of my teachers: 

To win men to truth is nobler than to capture an army; 
to unlock the soul is diviner than to discover a continent. 
When the scholar comes to a just appreciation of the dig- 
nity of his station and the sublimity of his labors as an edu- 


cator, his repinings cease, his heart bounds with ardor, as 
he stands bewildered at the god-like in man. 











Doctors’ Dissertations Under Way in 
Education, 1946-47 


By CARTER V. GOOD 


University of Cincinnati 


HIs is the seventeenth annual list of Doctors’ 

dissertations under way in education, as pre- 
pared by the present writer. The earlier compila- 
tions have appeared in the Journal of Educational 
Research, usually in the January issue. 

The sixteenth annual list of titles was published 
in the January, February, and March, 1946, num- 
bers of the Journal of Educational Research. In 
the present compilation only the new dissertation 
problems are listed, which means that for a com- 
plete canvass of thesis problems under way both 
the sixteenth and the seventeenth annual lists 
should be canvassed. 

Since many of the candidates for the doctoral 
degree in education are members of Phi Delta 
Kappa, it is believed that publication in the PHI 
DELTA KapPAN of the list of problems under way 
will make the compilation more generally useful 
to graduate students. The availability of a list of 
doctoral projects under way may prove fruitful in 
terms of suggestions as to delimitation of prob- 
lems, suitable areas for study, research techniques, 
avoidance of unnecessary duplication of effort, and 
even of cooperation in educational research. 

Information is available concerning completed 
Doctors’ dissertations in education through the 
annual volume published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities. After the hiatus of World 
War II, it is expected that the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation will resume shortly publication of its an- 
nual annotated list of completed Masters’ and 
Doctors’ theses in education. 

In the present compilation the name of the stu- 
dent, thesis title, and graduate institution are 
given, and in most instances the major adviser or 
advisory committee is listed. No differentiation is 
made in this compilation between Ph.D. and Ed.D. 
problems. 


The schools that have sent titles of dissertations under way 
are as follows: University of Arizona, Boston University, 
University of California at Berkeley, University of California 
at Los Angeles, Catholic University of America, University 
of Cincinnati, University of Colorado, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, Columbia University, Cornell University, 
Duke University, Fordham University, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, George Washington University, Harvard 
University, University of Illinois, Indiana University, State 
University of Iowa, Johns Hopkins University, University of 
Kansas, University of Kentucky, Louisiana State University, 
University of Michigan, University of Minnesota, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, University of Nebraska, New York Uni- 
versity, University of North Dakota, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Ohio State University, University of Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania State College, University of Pittsburgh, Rutgers 
University, University of Southern California, Stanford Uni- 
versity, State College of Washington, Syracuse University, 
Temple University, University of Texas, University of Wash- 
ington at Seattle, Washington University at St. Louis, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Yale University. 
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Abney, Louise. “A Teaching Guide for Speech in the Ele- 
mentary Curriculum.” New York. Pollock. 

Ahlbach, James F. “An Experimental Study in Reading with 
Slow-Learning Pupils.” Rutgers. Witham. 

Aigner, Herbert Lewis. “Federal Participation in Secondary 
Education during the War Emergency.” California (Los 
Angeles). Wooton. 

Aldo, Charles A. ‘“The Role of Business Reserves in a Ma- 
ture Economy.” Temple. Mack. 

Allbritten, Leo T. “Educational Plans of World War II 
Veterans.” Colorado State College of Education. Crawley. 

Allen, Charles M. “A Study of Certain Aspects of Work- 
Experience Programs in Illinois Secondary Schools.” IIli- 
nois. Smith. 

Allen, Roach V. “Inventory and Appraisal of Language-Arts 
Instruction in a City School System.” Texas. Otto. 

Almy, Millie C. “A Study of the Motor Abilities and Activi- 
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ersild. 

PRs Kenneth E. “The Relative Achievements of the 
Objectives of Secondary School Science in a Representative 
Sampling of Seventy-One Minnesota Schools.” Minnesota. 
ohnson. 

Adgell George W. “The Effect of Certain Instructional 
Procedures and Background Factors in Three Types of 
Learning in General Chemistry.” Syracuse. Troyer. 

Apgar, Wilbur E. “Teacher Certification in New Jersey.” 
Pennsylvania. Grizzell. 

Appell, Mory. “A Study of the Writings and Papers of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt to Uncover the Educational 
Significance of His Social and Political Philosophy.” Ohio 
State. Hullfish. 

Arisman, Kenneth. “The Development of Criteria to Evalu- 
ate the Elementary Curriculum in Terms of Meeting the 
Emotional Needs of Children.” Ohio State. Zirbes. 

Armstrong, Alma V. “Basic Educational Philosophies in 
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Industrial and Business Companies.’’ Washington (Seat- 


tle). Williams. 

Arreche, Paquita. “Analysis of Occupations in the Sugar- 
Cane Industry in Puerto Rico.’ Columbia. Kitson. 

Arscott, John R. ‘Moral Freedom and the Educative Process 
—A Study in the Educational Philosophy of William 
Torrey Harris.” New York. Antz. 

Atkins, William H. “The Training of Personnel Workers 
for Secondary Schools.” Rutgers. Cunliffe. 

Atkinson, Charles E. ‘Techniques and Practices Used in 
the Selection of Teachers as Revealed in Preferred Prac- 
tices from Selected Schools.”’ Pittsburgh. Yeager. 

Atterbury, Marguerite. “A Study of Some Phases of Chinese- 
American Cooperation in Promoting Agriculture in China.” 
Columbia. Brunner, Clark, and Peffer. 

Atty, Alex George. “The Program of Physical Education 
and Recreation in the Hospitals of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration.’’ Pennsylvania State. Jones. 

Austermiller, Ralph. “Expenditures for Superior Services in 
Iowa High Schools.” Iowa. Peterson. 
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Baab, Clarence T. “Analysis, Development, and Organization 
of a Program for the Preparation of Industrial Arts Teach- 
ers at Colorado State College of Education.’’ Pennsylvania 
State. Friese. 

Bacon, Lucille. “A Professional Education Program in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation for Catholic Teacher- 
Training Institutions for Women.’ New York. Larson. 

Baer, Max F. “Guide to the Preparation of an Occupational 
Monograph.”” George Washington. Dreese. 

Bagley, Leila. “Understanding the Adolescent.’ Columbia. 
Lloyd-Jones, Osborne, and Elliott. 

Bair, Carl M., Jr. ‘““The Cost of Living of Teachers in the 
State of Connecticut and Its Significance in Relation to 
the Principle of Equalization.” Harvard. Simpson. 

Bair, Charles A. “The Development of Administrative Poli- 
cies and Practices in Attendance Service as Revealed in 
City School Surveys.’ Pittsburgh. Yeager. 

Baird, James O. “A Study of the Life and Educational 
Contribution of Charles Edgar Little.” Peabody. Crabb. 
Baker, Keith. “The Development of the Concept of Gen- 

eral Education.”’ Yale. Brubacher. 

Baller, Stuart. “A Physical-Education Program for Small 
High Schools in Nebraska.” Nebraska. Henzlik. 

Balwan, Michael P. “Equal Pay for Men and Women 
Teachers.” Harvard. Simpson. 

Barber, Lucile. ‘Familiar Factors in Reading Achievement.” 
Michigan. Olson. 

Barney, Maria I. “An Analysis of Secondary Education in 
Columbia.” Columbia. Hopkins, French, and Davies. 
Barr, Gaylord Kenneth. ‘‘Factors Operating in Failing Pu- 

pils of the High-School Level.” Indiana. 

Barr, John Alton. “Relation of Pre-Service Professional 
Training to Effective Teaching Service in the State of 
Washington.” Washington (Seattle). Williams and 
Draper. 

Barr, William Montfort. “Financing Capital Outlay for 
School Buildings in Indiana.” Indiana. 

Barrett, Eugene Austine. ‘‘Political Results of the Pennsyl- 
vania Systems of Internal Improvements in the Middle 
Period.” Temple. Morse. 

Bates, Lester. ‘Factors Related to Children’s Understanding 
of Social-Science Concepts.” California (Berkeley). Rus- 
sell. 

Beamer, George Charles. ‘The Place of Interest Inventories in 
the Occupational Counselling of Male Adults.” Missouri. 
Irion. 

Beard, Ralph. “The Development of a Formula for Deter- 
mining the Readability of College Textbooks.” Pittsburgh. 
Yoakam. 

Beasley, Wallis. “The Life and Educational Contributions 
of James D. Porter.” Peabody. Crabb. 

Beck, Theodore. “Growth of Democracy in Pennsylvania 

during the Middle Period.” Temple. Morse. 
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Beecher, Dwight E. “Appraising Teacher Effectiveness.” 
Syracuse. Troyer. 

Belstrom, L. E. “Preparation of Teachers for Music Educa- 
tion.” Colorado. Mills. 

Bergstrom, Robert W. “A Recommended Program of Teacher 
Training, for Men Students Preparing as Minors in Physi- 
cal Education, for Oregon State College.’ Columbia. 
Brownell, Scott, and Elsbree. 

Best, John W. “The Prediction of Teaching Efficiency.” Wis- 
consin. Barr. 

Bishop, Amy. “Reflections of Contemporary Problems in the 
— Theatre, 1865-1900." Columbia. Smith and 

urti. 

Bishop, Clifford L. “Organization and Supervision of In- 
ternship Teaching in Universities.’’ Colorado. Mills. 

Bishop, Helen M. ‘Measuring Aptitude for Arithmetic in 
Grade I of the Elementary School.” Pittsburgh. Olander. 

Blackwell, Sara. “Development of Techniques by Means of 
Which School Personnel and Community Groups May 
Evaluate the Home-Economics Program in Secondary 
Schools.” Minnesota. Arny. 

Blum, Lawrence. “A Comparative Study of the Types of 
Persons Entering Certain Professions.’’ Wisconsin. Barr. 
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Personnel Selection Film 


The Personnel Research Section of the Office of 
the Secretary of War has just completed our film 
strips with accompanying phonograph records 
which describe procedures developed for the se- 
lection of civilian workers for a wide range of po- 
sitions in installations throughout the country. 

The first three film strips deal with the prepara- 
tion of an actual examination for a particular job, 
and describe in detail the analysis of the job to 
be filled, the determination of essential personal 
characteristics for doing the work, and the de- 
velopment, administration, and validation of the 
examination. The fourth film strip describes in 
general terms the use of such examining tech- 
niques as the biographical information blank, oral 
examination, standard interview, written and per- 
formance tests (both aptitude and proficiency and 
reference schedules. It shows their applicability to 
different types of jobs.—Douglas E. Scates. 





The Journal of General Education is a quarterly 
published at the University of Iowa, edited by Earl 
James McGrath, for thoughtful discussion of the 
issues and experiments of general education in 
secondary and higher education. Checks for the 
subscription price of $2.00 per year should be 
made payable to The Journal of General Educa- 
tion, and sent to the Business Office, University 
Hall, Iowa City, Iowa. Manuscript may be ad- 
dressed to the Editorial Office, 108 Schaeffer Hall, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 





Alpha Eta Chapter at Temple University offers 
annually a Phi Delta Kappa award for outstand- 
ing research in the University. It was awarded 
this year to Brother Ewart Parloe, for the disserta- 
tion, ““An Historical Evaluation of Psychoanalysis.” 











Congressional Committees 


Y TERMS of a reorganization act passed in the 
last session of Congress, the machinery of 
the Congress has undergone extensive overhaul- 
ing. Chairmen of newly-formed committees are 
as follows: 
Senate 


Agriculture—Capper (Kan.) 
Appropriations—Bridges (N. H.) 
anal Miisions—Siemnoy (S. Dak.) 
Banking-Currency—Tobey (N. H.) 
Civil Service—Langer (N. Dak.) 
District of Columbia—Buck (Del.) 
Expenditures, Executive Departments—Aiken (Vt.) 
Finance—Millikin (Col.) 

Foreign Relations—Vandenberg ( Mich.) 
Commerce—White (Me.) 
Judiciary—Wiley ( Wis.) 

Labor-Public Welfare—Taft (O.) 
Public Lands—Butler ( Neb.) 

Public Works—Revercomb (W. Vir.) 
Rules and Adm.—Brooks (IIl.) 


House of Representatives 


Agriculture—Hope (Kan.) 
Appropriations—Taber (N. Y.) 

Suieal Sercione—Andeews (N. Y.) 
Banking-Currency—W olcott ( Mich.) 

Post Office-Civil Service—Rees (Kan.) 
District of Columbia—Dirksen (lIII.) 
Education and Labor—Hartley (N. J.) 
Expenditures, Executive Departments—Hoffman ( Mich.) 
Foreign Affairs—Eaton (N. J.) 

House Administration—LeCompte (Iowa) 
Commerce—Wolverton (N. J.) 
Judiciary—Michener ( Mich.) 

Merchant Marine Fisheries—Bradley ( Mich.) 
Public Lands—Welch (Cal.) 

Public Works—Dondero ( Mich.) 
Rules—Allen (IIl.) 

Un-American Activities—Thomas (N. J.) 
Veterans—Mrs. Rogers ( Mass.) 
Ways-Means—Knutson ( Minn.) 


Each of these committees is a “‘little congress” 
in which bills must be passed before the Senate 
or House can get a chance to take final action. 
School bills in the Senate will be referred to the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, whose 
members are as follows: 


Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 


Republicans—Senator Robert A. Taft (O.), chairman; 
Senator George D. Aiken (Vt.), Joseph H. Ball (Minn.), 
H. Alexander Smith (N. J.), Wayne Morse (Ore.), Forrest 
C. Donnell (Mo.), William E. Jenner (Ind.), Irving M. 
Ives (N. Y.). 

Democrats—Elbert D. Thomas (Utah), James E. Murray 
(Mont.), Claude Pepper (Fla.), Allen J. Ellender (La.), 
and Lister Hill (Ala.). 


In the House of Representatives, school legisla- 
tion will be considered by the Education and La- 


bor Committee. The personnel of this Committee 
is as follows: 


House Committee on Education and Labor 


Republicans—Congressman Fred A. Hartley (N. J. 
chairman; Congressmen Gerald W. Landis (Ind.), Clare E. 
Hoffman (Mich.), Edward O. McCowen (0O.), Max 
Schwabe (Mo.), Samuel K. McConnell, Jr. (Pa), Ralph W. 
Gwinn (N. Y.), Ellsworth B. Buck (N. Y.), Walter E. 
Brehm (O.), Wint Smith (Kan.), Richard N. Nixon (Cal.), 
Charles J. Kersten (Wis.), George MacKinnon (Minn.), 
Thomas L. Owens (Ill.), and Carroll D. Kearnes (Pa.). 


Democrats—John Lesinski (Mich.), Graham A. Barden 
(N. C.), Augustine B. Kelley (Pa.), O. C. Fisher (Tex.), 
Adam C. Powell, Jr. (N. Y.), John S. Wood (Ga.), Ray J. 
Madden (Ind.), Arthur G. Klein (N. Y.), John K. Ken- 
nedy (Mass.), and Wingate Lucas (Tex.). 


In writing to a senator, address his letter to the 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.; to a 
Representative, address him at the House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. Be careful about the 
correct spelling of his name. Be sure to give your 
address and write your name legibly. 


Congressmen listen to opinions from “back 
home.’’ They want to be kept informed about con- 
ditions in their districts. Base your letters on your 
own experiences and observations. Use illustra- 
tions and examples from your home district or 
state. 


Describe the bill you are interested in specifi- 
cally. There are thousands of bills before the Con- 
gress and unless you designate the specific bill your 
letter may be wasted. Timing is important. A let- 
ter to committee members should go to them while 
the bill is before the committee. A letter to Sena- 
tors will get very little real consideration if the 
bill is not before the Senate for action. 





WHERE TO WRITE FOR FREE SINGLE 
COPIES OF BILLS 
1. House Document Room, U. S. Capitol, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


2. Senate Document Room, U. S. Capitol, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


3. Your Congressman, or one of your Senators, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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The Professional Literature 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, by W. Emerson Reck. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street, New York, 
New York. 1946. 273 pages. $3.00. 


Once a year everybody in public life ought to read a 
book such as How to Win Friends and Influence People. 
Students, office staff, the faculty members and even the 
janitors will realize what they can do for the benefit of 
their institution after a reading of Public Relations. 

Public Relations is designed to serve as a manual for 
the person in a college or university charged with the 
duties of public relations. The hundreds of teaching 
experiences which are reported emphasize as well as 
illustrate the general principles discussed. We like the 
suggestion that higher education generally will profit 
from the efforts of individual colleges and universities 
for improved public relations. The principles and pro- 
cedures which the book discusses can be used in busi- 
ness as well as public schools. We like too the point that 
public relations consist primarily of putting yourself 
in the other fellow’s place, securing thereby for your 
institution the benefit of the other fellow’s experience 
and suggestions. 


CAMPAIGNS FOR SCHOOL TAXES, by Ward 
G. Reeder. Published by the Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1946. 103 pages. $2.20. 


In these days of rising competition for the tax dollar 
and increasing tax burdens to make possible extended 
government services, it is increasingly necessary for 
school officials to make full explanation of requests for 
tax monies. This manual for conducting campaigns for 
school taxes will be useful to the school man in such 
a spot. It discusses principles for conducting school cam- 
paigns, procedures for planning the campaign and 
media and materials. It contains much practical help. 

The author is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


THE ART OF PLAIN TALK, by Rudolf Flesch. 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York. 1946. 
210 pages. $2.50. 


The author’s dissertation on “Marks of Readable 
Style” is here reproduced in a form following his rules. 
It embodies a formula for estimating the difficulty of your 
writing and reading matter, based upon average sen- 
tence length, affixes per 100 words, and personal refer- 
ences per 100 words. If you have over 17 words per sen- 
tence, 37 affixes per 100 words, and less than 6 personal 
references per 100 words, you are writing above the 
average person’s reading skill (approximately 8th 
grade level.) 

This book is cordially recommended to anyone who 
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wishes to write or speak with the hope of influencing 
people. 


MORE THAN AN ACADEMIC QUESTION. 
Needed: A Dean of Instruction & A Student- 
Faculty Reaction Sheet, by Franz Schneider. Edited 
with commentary and supplements, by Guy B. 
Falconer. Pestalozzi Press, Berkeley, California. 
1945. 138 pages. $4. 

The person who is interested in public relations can 
well start with the student. Improvement of instruc- 
tion also results when teachers take into account the 
reactions of their students More Than an Academic 
Question discusses these and describes the usefulness of 
a chance for students to rate and criticize the teaching 
which they receive in colleges. The customer research 
which is nowaday a typical business enterprise may 
well find its application upon the campus. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY, by Benjamin 
Fine. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street, New 
York, New York. 1943. 310 pages. $3.00. 
Benjamin Fine, Education Editor of the New York 
Times, has been on the sending and receiving end of 
educational publicity for many years and here brings to 
you the advantage of his experience in the conduct of a 
profitable program of educational publicity. He discusses 


long range programs and general principles and also 
the details which make for success in educational 


publicity. 


THE STORY OF KANSAS CITY. 
The City at Work. 234 pages text, 55 pages il- 
lustrations. 1945. 
The City Beautiful. 123 pages text, 22 pages il- 
lustrations. 1945. 
Early Kansas City. 126 pages text, 31 pages il- 
lustrations. 1944. 
By Alice Lanterman, Emma Serl, and Virginia 
Sheaff. Published by the Board of Education, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. No prices given. 

The Story of Kansas City seties represents a new 
venture in the teaching of hometown citizenship. Infor- 
mation of the past, present, and future of the city is 
given in readers designed for use in the middle grades. 
Photographs and art work from the students of the 
city schools are used as illustrations. 


DIRECTORY OF HOLDERS OF GRADUATE 
DEGREES IN EDUCATION, WITH TITLES 
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OF THESES AND DISSERTATIONS. Published 
by Xi Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, University of 
Pittsburgh, School of Education, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 1945. 90 pages. $1.00 per copy. 


The School of Education of the University of Pitts- 
burgh first granted degrees on the graduate level in 1912 
and to February, 1945, has conferred 18 Masters of Art, 
3,028 Masters of Education, 192 Doctors of Philosophy, 
and 56 Doctors of Education. This directory attempts to 
list the names of all students who have been granted 
graduate degrees in education. In addition to the alpha- 
betical list of graduates with the subjects of their dis- 
sertation or thesis, there is a classification by period of 
master theses, doctors dissertations, and articles and 
books written by members of Xi Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa, making easy the location of materials of any 
particular subject. There is also a listing of the titles of 
published articles and bulletins, and books written in 
the period of 1939-45. 


FRANCISCAN EDUCATION AND THE SO- 
CIAL ORDER IN SPANISH NORTH AMER- 
ICA (1502-1821), by Pius Joseph Barth. Pub- 
lished by the Author, St. Peter's Church, 816 
South Clark Street, Chicago 5 Illinois. 1945. 11 
pages preface, 393 pages text, 38 pages illustra- 
tions. No price given. 


The writer supports the thesis that Franciscan leaders 
planned institutionalized education as a dynamic factor 
in reforming the social order, Christianizing and civiliz- 
ing native tribes of Spanish North Africa. Franciscan 
schools today may follow this tradition, being more than 
a mirror or weather vane of the society in which they 
exist and may strive for the improvement of the quality 
of individual and social living. 

The author is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


MY READING DESIGN, by Glenn O. 
Simpson. Published by The News-Journal, 
North Manchester, Indiana. 1946. 3, cents 


per copy. 










THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


Association, P.O. Box 271, Montgomery 1, Ala- 
bama. July, 1946. 53 pages. 


A useful and comprehensive bibliography on inter- 
cultural education and the several minority groups, with 
particular emphasis upon materials useful in the class- 
room situation. 


COURSES IN CARPENTRY, First Year, Foun- 
dations and Framing, by Instructional Materials 
Laboratory, Bureau of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation, California State Department of Education. 
California State Department of Education, Sac- 
ramento, California. 1946. 147 pages text. 

For apprenticeship training, as part of the attack upon 


the housing problem by California, comes this work- 
book for the first year of carpentry. 


COURSES IN AUTO MECHANICS. First 
Year—Chassis and Brakes. 62 pages, paper. 
TESTS TO ACCOMPANY COURSE IN AUTO 
MECHANICS. First Year—Chassis and Brakes. 
124 pages, paper. 

By the Instructional Materials Laboratory, Bureau 
of Trade and Industrial Education. Published by 
the California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California. Price not given. 


These are the first of a series of workbooks for ap- 
prentice training in auto mechanics. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 














The illustration reproduced gives the idea of 
this record of books read and guides to further 
reading. Form A is intended for grades 1-2-3; 
Form B for grades 4 to 6; Form C for grades 7 to 9 
and Form D for senior high school and adults. 
The numbers in the chart shown herewith are 
references to the lists of books kept in the folder. 
A more extensive subdivision of reading inter- 
ests is offered on another page of the folder. 


ONE WORLD IN SCHOOL, by Louella 
Miles. Published by The American Teachers 
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The Opportunity for Service 


By CALVIN S. SIFFERD 


ITHIN recent months there has been agita- 
\4 tion to raise the dues of Phi Delta Kappa. 
Chapters have immediately asked how the pro- 
posed increase can be justified. It has been pointed 
out that the fraternity is seeking to fulfill its 
avowed aims of research, service, and leadership 
and needs a larger working fund, derived solely 
from dues, to carry on its present work and to pro- 
vide for expansion that its ideals may be trans- 
lated into something tangible. 

Immediately, the next question comes, ‘“What is 
the organization doing and what does it intend 
to do along these lines?” Phi Delta Kappa has 
tried to keep alive in the minds of its members in 
the teaching profession the problems of the day, 
the trends of the times, and the implications in- 
volved. It has tried in a modest way, to bring to 
young men the desirableness of embarking on 
teaching as a lifework, and it has recently spon- 
sored and published the Dictionary of Education, 
the preparation of which was an undertaking that 
no other institution or publisher would try. 

As to the future, Phi Delta Kappa, through the 
expanded PH! DELTA KAPPAN, will continue to 
keep its members cognizant of the changing trends 
in the thinking of the day as it affects the teach- 
ing profession. If funds warrant, the fraternity— 
through its members, will be in a better position 
than ever before to influence young people, espe- 
cially those of grade school and high school, to 
think seriously of teaching as a lifework. It can 
place in the hands of teachers printed materials, 
not now available, designed to do the same thing 
for teaching that other materials do for the trades, 
the businesses, and the professions. It can continue 
to sponsor needed works for which colleges and 
publisher are not ready or not in a position to as- 
sume responsibility. 

These projects, or similar ones, are responsibili- 
ties which an organization such as Phi Delta 
Kappa, with its ideals of research, service, and 
leadership dare not deny. However, there are 
some who would have it that the fraternity, as an 
organization, should take no part in such activities, 


* Calvin S. Sifferd is Supervisor of Counseling, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


but should leave them to colleges, universities, and 
organizations such as the N.E.A. and the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. Such a laissez-faire pol- 
icy will eventually mean the disintegration of Phi 
Delta Kappa as an active, forward-looking organi- 
zation. It will mean that the fraternity will become 
a society meeting only for fellowship and the re- 
newing of acquaintanceships. 

In this connection, there are some in every 
chapter who believe that the campus and field 
chapters should meet for no other purpose than 
getting together to hear a few lectures from mem- 
bers of the local staff and enjoying an initiation of 
candidates once or twice a year. However, the lo- 
cal chapters have just as much responsibility in 
furthering the aims of Phi Delta Kappa as does 
the national office through salaried and elected of- 
ficers. Every organization has to justify its exist- 
ence and campus and field chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa are no exception. 

Some will say, “Granted, but what can we do?” 
Each campus and field chapter can, in its own 
sphere of influence, not only actively and con- 
structively support the projects of the national 
organization, but embark on its own program. A 
few chapters are doing this, but they are in a 
definite minority. It would not be too difficult for 
most chapters to establish a scholarship from funds 
voluntarily contributed by its members. One chap- 
ter, in a few years, accumulated several thousand 
dollars, interest from which, called the Phi Delta 
Kappa scholarship, is awarded annually to a gradu- 
ate student whose work and needs qualify him as 
a recipient. Other chapters encourage school men 
throughout their area in the recruitment of teach- 
ers and to speak to their pupils of teaching as a 
desirable lifework. Still others attempt to enhance 
the value of the school of their particular chapter, 
particularly the department or college of educa- 
tion, in the eyes of the high school seniors. 
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National Constitution Amendments 


Reported by the Executive Secretary 


E national constitution of Phi Delta Kappa 
Petia that “Phi Delta Kappa shall be a 
professional education fraternity’ and that its 
chief purpose ‘‘shall be to promote free public edu- 
cation as an essential to the development and 
maintenance of a democracy, through the continu- 
ing interpretation of the ideals of research, service, 
and leadership.” It further provides that “It shall 
be the purpose of Phi Delta Kappa to translate 
these ideals into a program of action appropriate 
to the needs of public education.” 

In the fulfillment of its purpose, Phi Delta 
Kappa has: prepared and sponsored the publica- 
tion of the Dictionary of Education; prepared and 
published Teaching as a Man’s Job; published an 
educational journal, THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN, for 
distribution to its paying members and to occa- 
sional subscribers; and developed, by action of the 
last national council, three committees to provide 
“a program of action appropriate to the needs of 
public education.’’ These committees are: (1) On 
Teacher Recruitment, (2) For International Edu- 
cational Cooperation, and (3) On Research and 
Program. In addition, Phi Delta Kappa is a par- 
ticipating member of the American Council on 
Education; a member of the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession; and frequently is 
called upon to participate officially in deliberative 
bodies concerned with problems in American edu- 
cation such as Federal Aid and the proposed 
Science Research Foundation. The fraternity is 
associated with the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in Section Q (Educa- 
tion), and is a member of the Professional Inter- 
fraternity Conference. 

As an organization, Phi Delta Kappa operates 
under a constitution and by-laws which have been 
adopted by the fraternity. These are, from time to 
time, amended to provide for the expanding pro- 
gram of professional activities and to keep pace 
with changing conditions. The amendments to the 
constitution adopted by the last national council 
have been referred to the chapters and they have 
been approved by the required two-thirds consti- 


tutional majority. In other words, the amend- 
ments represent the will of the fraternity as a 
whole through adoption first in the representative 
body of the fraternity—the national council—and 
second in the ninety-six currently active campus 
and field chapters. 

Since these amendments are of interest to the 
fraternity membership individually, they are pre- 
sented in these columns for your information. A 
revised edition of the constitution and by-laws 
may be purchased by any member on remittance 
of 25 cents per copy to the national office. 

For convenience in reference, the amendments 
are numbered in the same sequence as proposed to 
the chapters on the authority of the national coun- 
cil. The exact wording of the amendment is not 
given unless it appears in quotes since a running 
account of the change adopted will be more in- 
formative and we assume that our readers are not 
so much interested in the technical aspects of the 
amendment as in its implications. 

1. For some years the constitution has provided 
for state coordinators to operate under the direc- 
tion of the district representatives in assisting chap- 
ters to develop vigorous programs, develop serv- 
ice Opportunities for the membership within the 
state, coordinate the activities of chapters within 
the state, and in general provide for extension, re- 
habilitation of nominal memberships, and stimula- 
tion of fraternity interest on the part of all mem- 
bers. The amendment adopted at this time removes 
the word “‘state’” from the title and provides for 
sub-district areas unrestricted by state lines. It also 
provides for a more direct method of selection of 
coordinators. (A similar amendment initiated by 
the national executive committee and approved by 
the chapters prior to the meeting of the national 
council provided for the election of the district 
representative by the delegates to the district con- 
ference which meet concurrently with the national 
council. This is a more direct method than that 
previously used.) 

2. The provision for the organization of new 
chapters has heretofore been limited to institu- 
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tions within the United States and Canada. The 
constitution is now amended to provide for the 
establishment of chapters “in any institution in 
the United States of America, or any other country, 
that maintains a school, college, or department of 
education qualifying under the present constitu- 
tional requirements; provided, that for applica- 
tions for membership from institutions outside the 
United States, where comparable standards do not 
obtain, the basis of judgment shall be the highest 
standard of training for educational service offered 
in that country; and provided further, that a basis 
for consideration shall be that education courses 
offered by said institutions in other countries shall 
be acceptable for credit by member institutions of 
the Association of American Universities.” 

3. The third amendment is largely a matter of 
rearrangement of present content with reference 
to petitions for the establishment of chapters. Since 
this is of concern to institutions contemplating a 
chapter petition, the substance of the section is 
given. 

The petition shall be addressed to the national 
executive committee of Phi Delta Kappa. Ten or 
more petitioners (not present members) may peti- 
tion for a chapter. They shall at the time of peti- 
tion meet such qualifications for membership as 
are set forth in the constitution, or be qualified 
graduates with masters or doctors degrees in edu- 
cation in the institution from which the petition 
comes and they must have received the degree 
within the three-year period prior to date of pe- 
tition. 

The petition shall be on a prescribed form. It 
shall contain detailed information regarding the 
institution’s enrollment in education. For each 
petitioner, it shall contain information as to courses 
in education already taken and those contemplated. 
Each petitioner shall certify that he has definitely 
chosen education as a life work and he shall indi- 
cate the field of educational service for which he is 
preparing himself. 

When the petition is received, the national 
president may authorize an investigation of the 
institution if it seems necessary. When satisfied of 
the merit of the petition, the national executive 
committee shall refer it to the chapters for a ref- 
erendum vote on acceptance together with ap- 
propriate recommendations. 


4. Two new classes of membership are pro- 
vided by appropriate amendment—emeritus mem- 
bers and sustaining members. The section now 
reads: ‘Membership shall be classified as campus 
and field membership, either classification to in- 
clude honorary members, emeritus members, life 
members, and sustaining members.” 

5. A provision for life membership has been 
in effect for a number of years. The amount of the 
life membership fee was originally set at $50.00 
on the theory that an investment of that amount 
would return $2.50 per year on a 5 per cent basis. 
The return was then divided to cover national dues 
of $1.50 and $1.00 to the chapter with which the 
member is affiliated. It has become necessary to 
increase the amount of the life membership fee 
to $100.00 in order to provide the income indi- 
cated above. No provision is made in this increase 
of life membership fee for the increase in dues. 
The amendment adopted therefore provides for a 
life membership fee of $100.00, payable in full, 
or $110.00 payable in five annual instailments of 
$22.00 each. If the applicant for life membership 
elects to pay the fee by installments, he shall con- 
tinue to pay his regular chapter dues until the life 
membership shall be paid in full. It is also pro- 
vided that, at the death of a life member, the 
amount of the life membership fee shall revert to 
a permanent endowment fund, the income of 
which shall go into the general fund. 

6. A provision for emeritus membership has 
been under consideration for a number of years. 
Many members of Phi Delta Kappa who-have con- 
tinued in active status have reached the age of re- 
tirement and a consequent reduction in income, 
making it difficult for them to continue the active 
relationship in the fraternity. In recognition of 
their service to Phi Delta Kappa and the support 
which they have given to the fraternity in the years 
past, the following provision has been adopted: 

“Emeritus membership shall be available to 
members of Phi Delta Kappa who have retired 
from full-time service in the field of education. 
Emeritus membership may be conferred by the na- 
tional executive committee upon application by the 
chapter to those members who (a) upon retire- 
ment, shall have attained the age of sixty with 
maintenance of good standing for the ten years 
preceding retirement, or since initiation if age of 
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sixty is reached before the ten-year period is com- 
pleted, or (b) because of incapacity are unable to 
continue as active members of the profession and 
have completed fifteen consecutive years of mem- 
bership in good standing. 

“Emeritus members shall be exempt from dues 
and assessments, local and national, and shall have 
all rights and privileges of members in good 
standing.” 

7. The last national council spent a great deal 
of its time discussing desirable undertakings on 
the part of the fraternity in behalf of American 
education. It was not uncommon to hear proposals 
for action which would involve ten-, twenty-, 
thirty-, or fifty-thousand-dollar budgets. Obvious- 
ly, such undertakings are beyond the means of Phi 
Delta Kappa, yet there was a feeling prevalent that 
Phi Delta Kappa should be making a larger con- 
tribution to professional education in keeping with 
its avowed purpose. In discussing an increase in 
dues to meet the growing budget, it became ob- 
vious that many members of the fraternity are not 
in a position to pay annual dues in an amount sufh- 
cient to finance a greatly increased program. On 
the other hand, it became equally obvious that 
many members of the fraternity would welcome 
an opportunity to contribute over and above the 
amount required for dues, in order that significant 
projects might be undertaken. A new type of 
membership to be known as “‘sustaining member- 
ship’’ was proposed as a constitutional amend- 
ment. Members of Phi Delta Kappa, therefore, 
who desire to contribute more than the stipulated 
annual dues to the financial support of the fra- 
ternity, may become sustaining members by pay- 
ment of $10.00 annual national dues. 

8. The council of 1941 provided for a military 
demit to be granted to members entering mili- 
tary service. A demit card was granted on request, 
and the application of the provision was made 
automatic upon receipt of adequate information 
relative to the date of entrance into military serv- 
ice. The provision, however, was restricted to 
memberships in good standing, or to those who 
might qualify to good standing by payment of 
arrearages as of the date of entering military serv- 
ice. The constitution was amended to clarify the 
previous provision, and it now reads as follows: 

“Any member in good standing may demit 
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voluntarily by filing a written notice of his in- 
tention with his chapter secretary. A member who 
has demitted may be reinstated at any time upon 
payment of annual dues for the current fiscal 


year. 

“Any member in good standing shall automati- 
cally be given demit status upon entering military 
service during a period of war emergency, the 
status to continue for the period of active service 
and thereafter until the next dues become pay- 
able.” 

The by-laws were also amended to provide that: 

‘Any such member who has paid dues for any 
fiscal year or years during which he was entitled 
to military demit, and who has not received full 
privileges of the fraternity during this period, may 
at his request be given extended credit on his 
record for a like period of time.” 

This provision was interpreted by the council 
to mean that any member in military service who 
paid dues for the 36th fiscal year, during which 
time the magazine was not published, may have 
extended credit, upon request, for one year’s dues. 

9. As previously indicated, the national coun- 
cil became aware of the need for increased income 
in order that it might expand its program of ac- 
tivities and meet the increasing costs of operating 
the national organization. A comparison of the 
amount of Phi Delta Kappa dues with annual 
membership fees in other organizations revealed 
the fact that Phi Delta Kappa dues are much lower 
than dues in other organizations, many of which 
do not carry on a professional program compara- 
ble to that already engaged in by Phi Delta 
Kappa. The enlarged program already provides 
for an additional member of the national office 
staff in the person of editor-in-chief of Phi Delta 
Kappa publications. It provides for an enlarged 
magazine, and the fraternity has learned that it 
must provide much more generous support for 
the committees authorized from time to time if 
they are to do the work which is expected of them. 
Furthermore, it has become obvious that a much 
larger travel budget for national officers, district 
representatives, and coordinators must be pro- 
vided if the essential administrative, supervisory, 
and leadership functions inherent in these offices 
are to be discharged. The fraternity demands the 
expanding program of activity indicated and it 
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has therefore provided for an increased income. 
The constitution was amended to provide that 
“the annual national dues shall be $2.00 for bona 
fide full-time resident students and $3.00 for all 
other paying members.” This provision is effec- 
tive at once covering remittances for 39th year 
dues. It is not to be applied to payments covering 
38th year (1946-47) and preceding years. Mem- 
bers paying arrearages will pay at the usual rate 
of $1.50 national dues, plus chapter dues in effect 
for the fiscal years covered. The provision, in effect 
for many years, that dues are payable through the 
chapter with which the member is affiliated is 
continued. 

10. Because of ambiguity in the provision cov- 
ering the amount of initiation fee, the constitution 
is amended, for clarification, to provide that the 
initiation fee, exclusive of cost of membership 
certificate (shingle) and jewelry, shall be not less 
than $12.50, of which $7.50 shall be remitted to 
the national office as the national portion of the 
initiation fee. It should be noted that this is the 
minimum initiation fee and that, in many chap- 
ters, the initiation fee is much higher. 

11. In connection with the initiation fee indi- 
cated above, it is provided that each campus chap- 
ter shall collect national and chapter dues in addi- 
tion to the initiation fee from each initiate to cover 
one fiscal year following the fiscal year in which 
the member is initiated. This provision insures the 
good standing relationship of the member for one 
full year beyond the year in which he is initiated, 
and, consequently, the continuation of his name 
on the magazine mailing list. This is especially 
important in the case of members initiated late in 
a given fiscal year. 

12. For the purpose of clarifying the definition 
of life membership, it is provided that life mem- 
bership shall include all members of Phi Delta 
Kappa who have paid the life membership fee in 
full, and who continue to meet requirements for 
membership defined in the constitution and by- 
laws of the fraternity. 

13 and 14. These amendments to the constitu- 
tion and by-laws simply provide for editorial re- 
vision without change of content. 

15. The by-laws have, for a number of years, 
provided that the service key shall be delivered to 
the member through his chapter, although practice 





has permitted the delivery of the service key di- 
rect to the member applying for it, except in case 
of special request, when the provision of the by- 
laws was observed. The last national council in- 
sisted upon strict adherence to the provisions of 
the by-laws in all cases. In practice, this procedure 
revealed a great many difficulties involving delay 
in delivery to the member, particularly in cases 
where the chapter could not make a personal pres- 
entation, but must simply function as an inter- 
mediate agency to receive and re-mail the service 
key. In order to protect both the members and the 
chapters desiring to make personal presentation, 
the by-laws are being amended to provide that the 
national office shall furnish the service key direct 
to the member or, on request by the chapter, 
through the chapter. The service key has become 
an emblem of distinction in Phi Delta Kappa and 
it is the desire of many chapters that it shall be 
conferred upon the member with ceremonies ap- 
propriate to the occasion. 

16. The article in the by-laws on duties of of- 
ficers was amended to provide that the duties of 
the executive secretary shall include: providing 
the vision necessary in charting the course of Phi 
Delta Kappa, developing tentative plans and pol- 
icies for the consideration of the national execu- 
tive committee and the national council, promot- 
ing the expansion of Phi Delta Kappa nationally 
and internationally, coordinating the work of na- 
tional committees, serving in a liason capacity be- 
tween the national committees and the chapters, 
guiding and integrating the activities of the dis- 
trict representatives and coordinators, and other 
duties which shall be defined by the national ex- 
ecutive committee, or which are defined in the 
constitution. 

17. Under the title “Duties of the National 
Executive Committee”’ it is provided that “‘It shall 
prepare a proposed budget for each ensuing bi- 
ennium to be presented to the budget committee 
at the opening session of each national council.” 
Heretofore, the budget committee of the council 
has carried full responsibility for the organization 
of the budget and it has been to a great extent de- 
pendent upon the financial reports covering 
previous years. Obviously, a working budget for 
the ensuing biennium calls for a broader under- 
standing of the financial problems of the frater- 
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nity. The prepared budget will be reviewed by the 
budget committee of the council and adapted to 
the needs of the fraternity as revealed in council 
discussion and legislation. 

18. Under the title ‘Duties of the National 
Executive Committee’ and sub-title “Publica- 
tions” the following text appears: 

“The national executive committee shall pro- 
vide for the business management and editing of 
all publications. It shall set all general policies 
and shall solve or resolve all future questions of 
division of responsibility. 

“The editor-in-chief of the national magazine 
shall have responsibility for all matters of edi- 
torial policy; and be accountable only to the na- 
tional executive committee for such. The responsi- 
bilities of the editor-in-chief shall include: (a) su- 
pervising all fraternity publications; (b) partici- 
pating in the work of the several committees and 
commissions; (c) interpreting significant develop- 
ments in the fraternity and in education generally 
through the various publications of Phi Delta 
Kappa; and (d) assuming the functions of a pub- 
lic relations officer. 

“The executive secretary shall have responsi- 
bility for all matters of finance, production, and 
distribution; and be accountable only to the na- 
tional executive committee for such. Exact record 
of all receipts and expenditures incurred shall be 
required and a report of the same shall be made to 
the national council or to the national executive 
committee upon demand. 

“The mailing list for the national magazine 
shall include the names of all members in good 
standing. The names of members who have been 
in arrears shall be placed on the mailing list upon 
receipt by the national office of dues reinstating 
them in good standing. Upon enrollment in the 
national office, the name of each initiate shall be 
placed on the mailing list for the remainder of the 
fiscal year in which he is initiated (and for the 
year covered by advance payment of dues). The 
name of a member who is in arrears shall be 
dropped from the mailing list at the end of the 
calendar year in which he becomes delinquent.” 

19. The duties of the national executive com- 
mittee also include the appointment of committees 
and the by-laws provide for the following com- 
mittees: 


“Committees of the national council shall be 
appointed by the national executive committee, 
with the advice of the district representatives, im- 
mediately preceding the opening session of the 
national council. 

“The national executive committee shall ap- 
point standing committees upon recommendation 
of the national council, these appointments to in- 
clude a committee on teacher recruitment, a com- 
mittee for international educational cooperation, a 
committee on research and program, and a com- 
mittee on time and place (for the national coun- 
cil meetings) .” 

20. The duties of the standing committees are 
defined in the following provisions of the by- 
laws: 

“Teacher Recruitment Committee. It shall be 
the duty of this committee to identify ways and 
determine means of attracting more and better 
prospective teachers to the profession. 

“Committee for International Educational Co- 
operation. It shall be the duty of this committee to 
identify ways and means of supporting the ac- 
tivities of organizations whose purposes are the 
furtherance of international intellectual coopera- 
tion. 

“Committee on Research and Program. It shall 
be the duty of this committee to concern itself 
with national and international problems that are 
of significance to human welfare and to the solu- 
tion of which educators ought to give their active 
assistance. 

“Committee on Time and Place. It shall be the 
duty of this committee to solicit invitations for, to 
investigate costs of, to secure competitive bids for, 
and to study the feasibility of the rotation of the 
biennial meetings of the national council.” 

The above committees were organized immedi- 
ately following the national council. 

21. In recognition of the demand for continu- 
ing use of the original chapter name and roll num- 
ber on the part of those who find it desirable to 
transfer membership and therefore assume a new 
chapter name and roll number the following pro- 
vision was adopted: 

“The name of the chapter in which the member 
was initiated and the corresponding roll number 
shall be used in conjunction with the new chapter 
name and roll number wherever the member is re- 
ferred to by chapter and number.” 
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STATES: Maine Vermont. New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Connecticut, District of Columbia. 

Beta Campus Cuarpter—Columbia University. William H. Fisher, 
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Kappa Field Chapter—Warrensburg, Missouri. C. H. Brown, 

oO econ "Cha "Kisckoville, M J. G. Van S 
micron Fie: pter—Ki issouri. J. G. Van Sickel, 
402 East Washington, Kirksville, Missouri. 


DISTRICT I 


GEORGE A. ODGERS, District Representative, Grays Harbor 
College, Aberdeen, Washington. 

STATES: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 

Nu Campus Cuarrer—University of Voting. E. F. Marten, 
ie. Education Hall, University of Washington, Seattle 5, 


Washington. 

Cur Campus Cuarter—University of Oregon. Clarence E. Diebel, 
School of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
Atrpna Gamma Campus Cuaprer—State Cope of Washington. 

C. W. Stone, Box 247, College Station, Pullman, Washington. 
Si, Field Chapter—Portland, Oregon. Frank W. Parr, 2235 
.E. 26th Avenue, Portland, Oregon. 
“<> Beta Field Chapter—Tacoma, Washington. Leslie L. Hoar, 
ncoln High, Tacoma, Washington. 
Alpha Tau Field Chapter—Salem, Oregon. Francis Neer, 788 
orth Church, Salem, Oregon. 


DISTRICT II 


GEORGE C. KYTE, District Representative, School of Educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley, California. 

STATES: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 

Detta Campus Cuarrer—Stanford Dabvessitg. Fred Pinkham, 
School of Education, Stanford University, California. 

Lamppa Campus Cuarrer—University of California. C. Edward 
Pederson, Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley 4, 
California. 

Apna Epsiton Campus Cuarter—University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Claude E. Wilson, Box 160, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7, California. 

Atenas Zeta Campus Cuarrer—University of Arizona. Gerald 
Houck, Route 4, Box 47, Tucson, Arizona. 

Atrpna Omicron Campus Cuarrer—Claremont Colleges. Rollin 
O. Enfield, Box 67, Claremont, California. 

Apna Upsiton Campus Cuapter—University of Utah. Cecil O. 
Samuelson, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Avena Cur Campus Cuaprer—-University of California at Los 
Angeles. Marshall Crawshaw, 900 N. Fairfax Avenue, Los An- 
geles 16, California. 

— Field Chapter—San Francisco, California. E. K. Frederick, 
49 Rome Street, San Francisco 12, California. 

Delta Field Chapter—Fresno, California. Paul F. Moffett, 2033 
Poplar Avenue, Fresno, California. 

Epsilon Field Chapter—Los Angeles, California. E. J. Hummel, 
345 S. Doheny Drive, Beverly Hills, California. 

Eta Field Chapter—Santa Barbara, California. Charles E. Neu- 
=, Secondary Coordinator, Ventura County Schools, Ventura, 
California. 

Xi Field Chapter—Sacramento, California. Mason Johnston, 4871 
Seventh Avenue, Sacramento, California. 

Taw Field Chapter—Salt Lake City, Utah. William P. Miller, 
Assistant Superintendent, Ogden City Schools, Ogden, Utah. 
Omega Field Chapter—San Diego, California. Donald Watson, 

San Diego State College, San Diego, California. 

Alpha Rho Field Chapter—Bakersfield, California. Lawrence 
acobson, 1619 Camino Primavera Drive, Bakersfield, California. 

Alpha Sigma Field Chapter—Phoenix, Arizona. Charles M. Bur- 
ton, 334 W. Encanto Boulevard, Phoenix, Arizona. 


DISTRICT III 


GEORGE R. POWELL, District Representative, 706 East 55th 
Street, Kansas City 4, Missouri. 

STATES: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 

Gamma Campus Cuaprer—University of Missouri. Glenn Duncan, 
Rothwell Gymnasium, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 

Kappa Campus Cuarter-—University of Kansas. Gordon Wise- 
pen, Room 5, Blake Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 

ansas. 

Mu Campus Cuaptrer—University of Texas. Rhea H. Williams, 
3113 Benelva Drive, Austin 21, Texas. 

Apna Atpua Campus Cuarrer—University of Oklahoma. Paul 
V. University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Avrua Detta Campus Cuarter—Kansas State College. Roy C. 
Langford, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Beta Beta Campus Cuarrer—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege. Harold Brenholtz, North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas. 

Beta Zeta Campus Cuarpter—Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechani- 
cal College. Guy A. Lackey, Oklahoma A. & M., Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 

Beta Field Chapter—St. Louis, Missouri. Charles A. Lee, 203 
Bompart, Webster Groves 19, Missouri. 

Gamma Field Chapter—Topeka, Kansas. M. J. Whitson, 713 Ran- 
dolph Street, Tokepa, Kansas. 

Theta Field Chapter—Kansas City, Missouri, M. P. Bishop, 5502 
West 79th Street, Overland Park, Kansas. 


Pi Field C n Antonio, Texas. L. W. Fox, Technical 
‘ — _ 637 cm ac . ey & Texas. 
ho Field mentors i % "is vis, 1917 South 
; ri * ttsburg, 
Phi Field Chapter—Tulsa, Oklahoma, J. H. Hodges, Princi 
Kendall School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. J mm 
Alpha Alpha Field Chapter—Houston, Texas. Victor Randall, Sam 
ouston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. 


DISTRICT IV 

RUSSELL E. JONAS District esentative, Black Hills Teach- 
ers Col ‘ pearfish South 

STATES: Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 


Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota. 

Epsiton Campus Cuaprer—University of Iowa. Ral Auster- 
sites College of Education, State University of lowa, Iowa 

ity, Lowa. 

Era Campus Cuapter—University of Minnesota. Walter F. John- 
son, 208 Burton Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

Omicron Campus Cuapter—University of Nebraska. Herbert 
Smith, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Avcpua Tueta Campus Cuaptrer—University of North Dakota. 
Leland Burgum, Box 546, University Station, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. 

Avtpua Mu Campus Cuaptrer—Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion. John McKinney, Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado. 

Atpua Sigma Campus Cuaptrer—University of Denver. Lloyd 
N. Corson, 4400 Perry Street, Denver 12, Colorado. 

Beta Detta Campus Cuaprer—University of Colorado. George 
Saunders, of Education, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colora 

Iota Field Chapter—State College of South Dakota. R. V. Hun- 
kins, Superintendent of Schools, Lead, South Dakota. 

Psi Field Chapter—Omaha, Nebraska. Carl F. Hansen, Principal, 
Technical High School, Omaha, Nebraska. 

apes Xi Field Chapter—Des Moines, Iowa. Raymond D. Bishop, 
109 39th Street, Des Moines 10, Iowa. 


DISTRICT V 


FLOYD T. GOODIER, District Representative, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 

STATES: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky. 

Arpua Campus Cuapter—Indiana University. T. H. Walker, 512 
South Fess Avenue, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Zeta Campus Cuarter—University of Chicago. Kenneth Eells, 
University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illi- 
nois. 

Pr Campus Cuapter—University of Illinois. Ralph A. Shick, Ed- 
ucation Building, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Si¢ma Campus Cuarprer—Ohio State University. Leland Jacobs, 
Arps Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Upsiton Campus Cuaptrer—Northwestern University. At present 
inactive. 

Pu Campus Cuarrer—University of Wisconsin. Robert Schacht, 
1204 West Johnson, Bureau of Visual Instruction, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Omeca Campus CuHaprer—University of Michigan. Max Wingo, 
3421 Richard, Pittsfield Village, Michigan. 

Apna Iora Campus Cuarrer—University of Cincinnati. Earl H. 
Applegate, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati 21, Ohio. 

Avpua Nu Campus Cuarter—University of Kentucky. Ralph H. 
Cherry, Room 118, Education Building, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky. : 

Aves Omeca Campus Cuapter—Wayne University. Harvey J. 
Meyer, 15748 Archdale, Detroit 27, Michigan. 

Bera Era Campus Cuarrer—Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation. John Mills, Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Zeta Field Chapter— roit, Michigan. Charles E. Brake, 299 
Ann, Plymouth, Michigan. : 

Mu Field Chapter—Muncie, Indiana. Charles Van Cleve, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Nu Field Chapter—Chicago, Illinois. Eric O. May, 28 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. : : 
Upsilon Field Chapter--Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Emil F. Faith, 

2908 North 47th Street, Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin. 

Chi Field Chapter—Terre Haute, Indiana. Sylvan A. Yager, 2227 

South Eighth Street, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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